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British Dewar Team 


18x20 Shoot Palma 


How's that for a demonstration of: the popularity of 
Remington Palma .22 long rifle cartridges with the 
British Small Bore shooters? Does it not demonstrate 
rather conclusively a decided preference for a partic- 
ular cartridge by a particular and discriminating people? 
Most assuredly it does. 
















Moreover, the team scores indicate uniform shooting 
by a well balanced team. Remington Palma gives 
uniform results. We extend congratulations to the 
British team for the excellent showing made in the 


1925 Dewar. 









The Dewar International Competition 1925 
GREAT BRITAIN 


W. J. Penman, Brentham... 98 98 99 393 
. BE. G. Daw, Malden.............. . 98 100 

. R. Staniforth, Pitsmoor.. 9 98 99 391 
J. W. Grant, Grimsby Central... 98 96 99 

A. Jarman, Grimsby Central. mm SBS CB 390 
J. T. Mountain, Bicester Town & Dis. 99 96 96 

F. C. Arnold, L.M.S., Morecambe 95 98 98 

. A. Treies, Wimbledon Park. .- 9 98 98 

. A. E. Randell, Wimbledon Park... « 95 100 97 

L Bee Se RORRE, CVCTIE cciiccicnrinnnns 9 98 95 

. W. Wildgoose, St. John’s Bedminster 97 99 97 

. Lt. Col. C. Alington, Ham & Petersham 98 100 

Js EE, MOOR ictccnmnnaninimimen Oe OD 

. J. Cole, Godalming...... . 98 96 

. T. J. Gibson, Admiralty 95 100 

. P. G. Richardson, Wimbledon Park......... 94 99 

. H. D. Buck, Ham & Petersham 94 100 

. H. S. Longhurst, Addiscombe...cccccun. 97 98 : 

. J. W. Nayler, Lee sab 99 98 

. G. F. Booth, Malden 98 95 
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THE ACCURACY CARTRIDGE 





OLT'SS DID IT AGAIN: 


at Camp Perry 





Make New Records 


The Portland, (Oregon) Police Pis- 
tol Team with a score of 1093 using 
Colt Revolvers, won the 1925 Na- 
tional Police Pistol Team Match. 
This establishes a new record for the 
event, beating the world’s record 
score of 1924, also won with Colts, 
by 64 points. 


The personnel of this ““Gold Medal’’ 
Team is as follows: 

Sergeant J. H. Young, F. C. Shaler, 
H. H. Harms, C. B. Maxwell, G. A. 
Marshall. 


The first four teams in this event also 
used Colts. 





This feat again established beyond 
question the supremacy of Colts in 
accuracy, dependability and perform- 





ance on range or duty. 


75'/> of Police Teams and Individuals Used Colts 


Police Pistol Team Match 
CONDITIONS 


Open to one or more teams of four men each fkom the regularly 
organized police force of any city, county or state in the United 
States or of any regularly organized industrial police department. 
Fired; September 11, 1925. Place; Camp Perry, Ohio. Dis- 
tance; 25 yards. Course; two scores of five shots each, slow fire, 
one minute per shot; two scores of five shots each, timed fire, 
twenty seconds per score; two scores of five shots each, rapid fire, 
ten seconds per score. Target; 50-yard Standard American. 


Winning Scores 


Name of Team Slow Timed Rapid Total 


Portland, Oregon Police 381 357 355 1093 
Toledo Police, No. 2 3385 352 310 1047 
Pennsylvania State Police ; 365 359 319 1043 
Detroit Police No. 1.. 375 332 325 1032 


Twelve of the sixteen police teams participating in this match 
shot Colt Revolvers. The winning score in the 1924 event was 
1029, also made with Colts. The four Jeading teams in 1925 
event, all using Colts, bettered last year’s scores. Colts are 
uniformly and consistently dependable. 


Individual Police Pistol Match 
CONDITIONS 


Open to one or more men from the regularly organized police 
force of any city, county or state in the United States or any 
regularly organized industrial police department. Fired, Septem- 
ber 10, 1925. Place, Camp Perry, Ohio. Course, two scores 
of five shots each slow fire, one minute per shot, at 50 yards: 
two scores of five shots each timed fire, twenty seconds per 
score at 25 yards; two scores of 5 shots each rapid fire, ten sec- 
onds per score, at 25 yards. Target, 50-yard Standard American. 


Winning Scores 


Contestant Slow Timed Rapid Total 
Set. John H. Young, Portland, Ore 89 95 89 273 
Adolf P. Schuber, New York City P 88 93 83 264 
Claud F. Shaylor, Portland, Ore. 87 93 80 260 


The twelve (12) leading scores in this event were made with 
Colt Revolvers. Every medal was awarded to a Colt shooter. 
Among the winners were officers from six police departments, 
representing eastern, middle and western states, six of whom 
had never before competed in a National match. 

Colts absolutely dominated these matches. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The Arm of Law and Order 


Army Special 











Left to right: Sergeant J. H. Young, Captain; F. C. Shaler, H. H. Harms, 


C. B. Maxwell, G. 


Western Helps Police Shoot Straight | 


At the Camp Perry National Matches in September, the Portland, 
Oregon, Police Team, shooting WESTERN ammunition in their 
38 Specials, set a new world’s team record, while their team captain, 
Sergeant J. H. Young set another record in winning the individual 
police championship by a comfortable margin. The Toledo Police 
Team, who were runners-up in the competition, also used WES- 
TERN 38 Special ammunition. 


The information given in the preceding paragraph means more than 
the obvious fact that WESTERN revolver ammunition, like the other 
members of this famous line, will give championship results in the 
hands of a good marksman. The fine shooting done by many of 
these police teams at the National Matches indicates that American 
communities are awakening to the need of training their Police De- 
partments in marksmanship, and shows how successfully the work 
has been carried on in some Cities. 


Sergeant Young, or any experienced police officer, knows that the 
hardened criminal has no respect for the ‘‘Law’’ or the ‘‘Uniform,’’ 
and in many cases very little fear of punishment if caught. But the 
cold steel of a pistol in the hands of a man who can shoot straight 
is something which the lawbreaker understands and for which he has 


Marshall. 


a wholesome respect. Knowledge that the police are expert marks- 
men, not only acts as a crime deterrent, but tends to drive trouble 
hunters into less dangerous territory. 


The Western Cartridge Company considers it one of its first civic 
duties to provide ammunition of absolutely dependable accuracy and 
reliability for the use of police and law enforcement officers. The 
record mentioned above and the widespread popularity of WES- 
TERN cartridges among Police Departments and law officers all over 
the country testify how well this has been done. For indoor work, 
many of the country’s leading experts use the 38 Special mid-range 
load or the accurate Marksman 22 L. R. 


The WESTERN organization is anxious to cooperate in every pos- 
sible way with Police Departments or law officers. Write for in- 
formation concerning the Championship WESTERN 38 Special 
ammunition or for details concerning any of WESTERN'’S other 
products such as the ‘‘Super-X long range shell’’ for the shotgun, the 
famous “Field championship shell,’’ Lubaloy non-fouling bullets, 
Boat-tail and Open-point Expanding bullets, etc. Full details sent 
upon request. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1025 Broadway, East Alton, IIl. 
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Winning the Annual International Small 


Bore Classic 
By Frank J. Kahrs, Head Coach 


contest for the Dewar Cup was shot, the American entry 

has won consecutively each year; 1925, therefore, making 
it seven straight. During the first contests the score of the runner- 
up, Great Britain in each case, was considerably below that of 
the-American Team but during the past few years a determined 
effort has been made by the British Team to regain custody of the 
Lord Dewar Trophy. 

Last year, for instance, the American team at Camp Perry 
had its work cut out for it but rose to the occasion and despite 
the fact that the British score was higher than any ever made 
before by either British, Canadian, or American teams, the 
American team won the match with the record score of 7,779 


&y INCE the Caldwell affair in 1919 when the first outdoor 





¢ 


which at that time every one thought an unbeatable score, pre- 
dicting that it would remain high for many years to come if not 
for all time. But, lo and behold! here we come along a year later 
and boost it eleven points to a total of of 7,792—and that’s not all, 
tor the high individual record put on by Ollie Schriver last year 
of 397 out of the possible 400 was absolutely wrecked by a lad 
from the Keystone State named Shearer, who boosted it to 398. 
For about twenty minutes, Larry Corsa was sitting on top of the 
world enjoying the unique sensation of being a wrecker of world 
records for he had at least tied the score of 397 made by Schriver 
the year before. Then this Shearer fellow came along and did 
something that even the makers of the ammunition say “ain’t 
possible.” 
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The 1925 United States “Dewar” Team 
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And so now, having hit the high spots, we 
launch into a more detailed description of 
what actually took place at Camp Perry early 
in September when plans were made to 
organize the Dewar of 1925. Captain Gros- 
venor Wotkyns, Ordnance Department, U.S.A. 
had been detailed as team captain, and the 
writer of this was reappointed as head coach. 
As soon as the small bore matches got under 
way, and as quickly as it was possible to do 
so, three try-outs over the Dewar course were 
held and from the scores made the twenty- 
five high men to constitute the team were 
selected. The final selection of the twenty 
men to shoot on the team on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13, was made about three or four days 
before the match itself and then the team got 
some practice between that time and Sunday: 
but owing to the fact that a great many of 
the men shooting on the team were also shoot- 
ing with the big bore rifle they had little or 
no time to shoot on the small bore range or 
to get themselves in shape for this highly 
important match. 

This is a condition which needs correction 
in future contests if we are to maintain our 
present high standing and to produce a team 
representative of the best sma‘l bore marks- 
men in this country. Therefore, the recom- 
mendation is here made to those who may be 
responsible for the 1926 Dewar team that no 
one should be admitted to membership on the 
team except with the understanding that their 
full time prior to and including the day of 
the actual match be entirely given over to 
the small bore rifle. As a matter of fact, 
there were some members of the team this 
year who on the day of the match shot in the 
Herrick Trophy and in the National Individual! 
Pistol Match before they came over to the 
small bore range to shoot their score in the 
Dewar. This is not as it should be and the 
situation needs to be corrected as suggested. 

And so we come to the match itself, the 
morning of Sunday, September 13, whith also 
was the morning of Sunday, September 19, 
1924 so far as weather was concerned, only 
a year later, for low-hanging, grey, rain-filled 
clouds scurried before a wind which produced 
a choppy sea on old Lake Erie, and rain was 
falling in goodly quantities. Out at Camp 
Perry the natives called this the equinox: 
it was that and a who!e lot more. Last year 
the same team captain and the same coach 
turned out at 6 A. M., took one look at the 
weather and turned in again for a few hours 
more of much needed sleep; then arose, took 
another look and announced that the match 
was off until the following day. That is ex- 
actly what happened this year and so every- 
body prayed for better shooting conditions 
for the morrow. Their prayers were answered, 
and Monday, September 14, broke with ideal 
conditions. A grey day, but with the promises 
of staying clear all day and with little wind. 

The team assembled on the small bore 
range at 7 A. M. and the first relay got 
away to a flying start—all of this in order to 
take advantage of the ideal conditions. When 
the first relay had finished the results indicated 
that if the day continued as it started and the 


shooters and the coaches kept up their good 
work, a record score would result. Pretty 
soon Colonel Macnab, the executive officer, 
came down from the 1,000 yard range and 
wanted to know where certain men were who 
were wanted in the Herrick and he found 
that they were shooting in the second relay 
of the Dewar; we took the liberty to inquire 
of the executive officer where certain members 
of the Dewar team were, who were wanted in 
the Dewar, and he told us they were shooting 
in the Herrick. We made a compromise and 
he promised to give us our men and we 
promised to give him his men as soon as they 
had finished. 

So we kept at it. putting the men down as 
fast as they came in, giving them good 
coaches. We had as usual to take some of 
the shooting members of the team and get 
them to coach. Russell Wiles, Sr. coached 
Russell Wiles, Jr. and brought the lad through 
with his usual good contribution of something 
we!l into the three nineties—this time it was 
393. Ji will be remembered that it was the 
same Russe!l Wiles Jr. who in 1923 boosted 
the high individual score to 394 and made 
everybody think at that time that the peak 
had been reached: but a 393 this year got 
seventh position on the team. 

Ernie Miler and H. H. Jacobs were a tower 
of strength to the team because, not only 
did they come through with 395 and 394 
respective'y, but it was Miller who coached 
Jacobs and also W. J. Foster of Ohio, who 
gave the team a total of 387. Another Ohio 
civilian, and perhaps as consistent a small! bore 
shot as there is in the country, is A. E. Hart, 
whose total was 393. 

Up to this time we have not mentioned any- 
thing about the great work of one of the 
finest, if not the finest and greatest rifle team 
coach in the United States today, Colonel W. 
A. Tewes, who hails from the State of New 
Jersey. The present generation of shooters 
may not know that the name “W. A. Tewes” 
was as well known fifteen and twenty years 
ago in the shooting world as some of the 
present names of prominent shooters are 
known today. But in those days it was 
military rifle shooting that held every one’s 
attention. In those days, the winner of a 
match was in doubt until Winder, Richard, 
Emerson, Simon, Casey, Tewes, etc., had shot. 
Tewes being a good long range shot knew the 
wind and knew how to tell others about it, 
and so at his first appearance this year at 
Camp Perry after an absence of some ten 
years or more, he just naturally fell into the 
job as coach of the International Palma Team 
and upon being invited gladly agreed to assist 
as a coach of the Dewar Team. He first 
brought through Corsa with 397, tying 
Schriver’s record; and then he took hold of 
Shearer and brought him through with 398, 
and a world’s record. And so, for the rest of 
the match his services were in demand and he 
brought through with good scores others of 
the team who were not exceptionally strong 
shots. To Colonel Tewes, therefore, we must 
give a great deal of credit for this great team 
total. 
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The same system of coaching that has been 
used by the American Dewar Team since 
1922 was again employed this year. Beside 
each team member lay the coach and in front 
of him an actual target and as each shot struck 
the target the coach would indicate the exact 
position in the bull’s-eye by the use of a 
round headed brown or red co‘ored push pin; 
thus the shooter as well as the coach could at 
all times follow the group and be certain that 
the center of impact was in the center of the 
bull’s-eye even though the group was spread 
over considerable territory. Of course the 
job of the coach is to steady the shooter. to 
spot his shots, to watch the wind, and to be 
sure that he makes the sighting corrections 
that are necessary. Thus the shooter has 
nothing to do but to hold the rifle properly, 
see the sights correctly in alignment with the 
bull’s-eye and pull the trigger. It is good 
coaching that piles up the team score. 

At the moment it is not known of course 
just what system was employed by the British 
team this year so far as coaching is concerned 
but a glance at their scores will show clearly 
that it was a well-balanced team, a good shoot- 
ing team and a team that would respond to 
coaching. The high man scored 393—the low 
man 382. For the past two or three years now 
the British team has shot a consistently 
steady and excellent score. As coach of the 
American Dewar Team of 1922, 1924, and 
1925 we are able to say that no longer do we 
regard the winning of the Dewar as an easy 
job. As a matter of fact, the actual winning 
of this match is becoming more difficult all 
the time. In other words, we look upon the 
3ritish Dewar Team as a competitor worthy 
of our best effort—that is as it should be; 
there would be no glory in winning the Inter- 
national Dewar under any other conditions. 

The tabulation which is appended makes 
rather interesting reading. It shows, for in- 
stance, the name of each shooter who has shot 
cn this team since 1919 up to the present time 
together with his score. The most valuable 
man to the team over a period of five years is, 
unquestionably, Virgil Richard, who, though 
he has averaged for the five years a fraction 
under 392, has been high man but once and 
that in 1921. And it shows also that the high 
man the first year that the match was shot at 
Caldwell was Capt. G. L. Wotkyns with 391. 

The best average and the most consistent 
shooting by any one who has ever shot on 
the Dewar Team goes to Russell Wiles, Jr. of 
Chicago. In 1923 he scored 394; in 1924, 394; 
and in 1925, 393. 

In 1921 the American team won with a 
margin of 133 points over the British. The 
closest the British have come to winning the 
match was last year when they came within 
twenty-six points of turning the trick. 

We consider the tabulation of the Dewar 
team competition since 1919 to be the most 
interesting that has ever been published. It 
gives an excellent idea of the gradual improve- 
ment in the scores in the past seven years 
and raises the question whether this is due to 
the improvement in the individual skill of 
the shooters or the improvement in the arms 
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and ammunition used or both. At any rate, 
the American team has boosted the total since 
the first match by 174 points and in the same 
time the British have increased their total 
230 points, which would seem to indicate that 
they have shown the greatest improvement. 

If we analyze the scores made by these 
teams in the past four contests, and as we note 
that the difference in points between the two 
teams averages but 46, we naturally feel that 
it is only a question of time when the British 
team will turn the trick—the natural law of 
averages where the scores are so close will not 
have it otherwise. 

A very interesting letter from the Secretary 
of the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs to the 
Secretary of the National Rifle Association 
has fallen into my hands and as it contains 
some rather interesting references to the 
British team’s shooting it is herewith given. 

Once more we have to congratulate your team 
on victory in this competition, and upon the 
world’s record of 7792 for a team match under 
these conditions, and for the individual world’s 
record by E. F. Shearer of 398. 

Never before have we got together such a team 
of first class marksmen as we had on this oc- 
casion, and, if the weather conditions had been 
kind to us, instead of pouring rain and gusty 
winds, we should have, undoubtedly, exceeded 
our score of last year instead of just equalling it. 
Full details are inclosed. 

On the announcement of your score our fellows 
fully appreciated the excellent performance of 
your team, and especially the wonderful per 
formance of Mr. E. F. Shearer, as well as that 
of Mr. L. J. Corsa, who was only one point be- 
hind Mr. Shearer. Only those who know how 


New Haven 


Maj. Ord. Dept. USA 
Webb, lowa 














Fort Wayne, Ind. 
, New Haven, Conn 
New Haven, Conn 
Loughlin, J. F., Stoneham, Mass. 
Queisser, C. O., Cleveland, Ohio 
Er son, G. H., Capt., Ohio 
*, J. E., Hillsboro, Ohio 384 389 
Cc. M., Lt. US Inf. 85 
ri R., Davenport, Iowa. 382 
Payne, F. C., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bonham, S. G., Capt. US Inf 


Wiles, R., Sr., 
Vance, U. S., 
Easley, C. H., 
Stokes, W. R., 
Renew, J., Atlanta, Ga 

Reynolds, R. G., Washington, D. C. 
Gawehn, Geo. R., Ind. N. G. 

Becker, J. P., Conn. and Minn. 
Woodworth, K. D., Springfield, Mass 
Conover, W. C., Lt., U. S. Inf. 
Lively, T. G., Illinois 

Emshwiller, O. B., Minn. 

Dehner, W. J., Iowa 

Crockett, J. W.. N. G.. D. C. 
Williams, J. M., 7th Corp. Area 
Snyder, M. D., Col. Ind. N. G. 
Moser, J. R., Ohio 

Barnes, H. C., dr., C. A. C. 

Stodter, Col. C. E., Cav. USA 
Wotkyns, G. L., Capt. U. S. Inf. *391 380 
McGarity, R. H., Washington. D. C. 

Wiles, R., Jr., Chicago 

Cocroft, G. L., Chicago 

Somers, V. H., Bangor, Me. 

Beedle, J., Ohio 

Hogue, C. S., Frankford Arsenal 
Goldsborough, A. F., Calif. 

Felt, L. M. Z 
Boles, J. K., U.S.A. 3 
Wade, J., Wyo. 3 
Atherton, R. C., Chicago. 

Schriver, O. M., Washington, D. C. 

Bronwell, A. F., Chicago, Il. 

Thompson, A. L. 

Corsa, L. J., Woodhaven, L. I. 3 
Nelson, H. F., Calif. 

Shaw, Rupert, Idaho. 

Johansen, Fred, Il. 


Chicago. 

Hillsboro, Ohio 

Capt. US Inf 

Washington, D. C. 386 


379 


390 
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difficult it is to make such a great score appreciate 
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it at its true worth, and I can assure you that Shot at Addiscombe Club Rifle Range Sunday, 
you have the appreciation of the whole of our September 20, 1925 
team. We shall, however, try to improve our 50 «650 100 100 = Tot. 
. . \4 1] , 4 
organization and hope that next year we shall ae ee ro = 4 4 = 
have better luck with the weather conditions. ut. Col. C. Alington . 98 100 97 93 388 
Sincerely yours, a My Pe 4 po — = oo 
G. PETHARD, W. J. Penman 98 98 99 98 393 
Secretary. J. J. Gibson 95 1009 93 998 386 
i J. Cole 98 923 99 286 
We also print on page 22 a letter from . yg ae , 96 98 99 98 391 
’ e ra . S Randa 95 100 97 96 388 
Mr. E. Newitt who was the U. S. witness and 4. Traies 96 98 98 96 383 
. . . 9  ®y rnok 95 9 97 ge 
who also makes some interesting observations. 1 ¢ Arnold > = 2. 2 
Incidentally, this reminds us that Colonel C. J. T. Mountain 99 96 96 98 389 
"i ? . = a : H. S. Longhurst 97 98 94 96 885 
E. Stodter, captain of the team in 1922, ex- 3. W. Nayler 96 99 90 98 383 
é Se ‘ Ww. J. Bull 9 99 9 96 387 
director of civilian marksmanship, and at 40 jarman ae ae ae ae 
present commanding a cavalry regiment in the ff — —— . -_Lte = 
. . e °,@ . 2UCK : HM 95 96 85 
West, acted as witness for the British team. anche Seetlsta tierce 
; 1927 1967 1924 1936 7753 
And so, we close another chapter in the _———$—$$—$$ 
a ° 50 0 
story of the Annual Dewar Contest Competi- - ~ 
° 1 ° 1 . a . oes the h h No Name and Organization yd yd. Tt’l 
tion and in doing so we express the hope that 1. E. F. Shearer, Penn. Civilian 200 198 398 
these contests wi!l continue in the future as > }* J. Corsa. N.Y. Civilian 199 198 397 
: é z H. H. Jacobs, Ohio Civilian 200 196 396 
they have in the past to arouse the interest in 4. J. E. Miller, Ohio Civilian 198 197 395 
Pes ; : : 5. J. M. Hilborn, N. Y. Civilian 199 196 395 
small bore shooting between the two coun- 6. Virgil Richard, Penn. Civilian 200 194 394 
oa > . ‘ . » cre 7. R. Wiles, Jr., Il. Civilian 196 197 393 
rie sal : q 97 : 
tries. The closer the margin by which the . A & wee Geis Cee = ou ce 
match is won each year the greater the glory 2 P A Shepherd, Kans. Civilian 192 196 288 
m . i" oi > 09. G 3. Sheldon, N. Y. Civilian 196 192 2 
to the winning team. The British small bore 11. A. M. Siler, 1st Lt., U.S.A. 196 192 388 
: ‘ ° a en . i 12. Edw. Smelter, N. Y. Civilian 194 1923 387 
< rs a i 93 «387 
shooters, in fact the Britains as a whole, are 13. W. J. Foster. Ohio Civilian 196 191 387 
good sportsmen; they have continued their “ - E. Brill, Okla. Civilian 193 193 386 
sé : , ; 5. J. H. Robertson, D.C. Civilian. 194 192 386 
efforts year after year to return the “Lord 16. J. A. Willners, Penn. Civilian 196 190 386 
saieaiia ‘ ” cas 4 = . ° 17. R. H. Betts, Penn. Civilian 195 190 385 
t t | > 2 ) 050 
De war Cup Rees Its birthplace. even in the 18. C. E. Nordhus, Ill. Civilian 195 189 384 
face of the disappointment at times of losing 19. _ J. Gussman, Conn. Civilian.. 195 188 38% 
~ ‘i 20 =. Stassen, Minn. Civilia 92 9 382 
the match by a wide margin. Se en ae ee ee 
‘ : Totals 3925 3866 7791 
— > - » 1Q7¢ we 
Thus we look forward to the 1 26 Dewar ALTERNATES 
and at the same time serve notice that until R. H. McGarity, D.C Civ., F. I. King, Calif. Civ., 
. ies “a - » A. Pope, Calif. Civ., E. O. Swanson, Minn. Civ, 
our total score rolls over the 8.000 mark we UH. F. Nelson, Calif Civ 
“11 £0.21 ; . a . Team Captain—G. L. Wotkyns, Capt., Ord. U.S.A 
| a tha > > < 
will fee! that we have not done our best. ant Crack Sea 5 Cala Sai Sea. Gis. 
: = ‘6 99 
Recapitulation of ‘The Dewar’— 1919-1925 
(For the ‘‘Sir Thomas Dewar’’ Challenge Trophy) 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1925 
Hart A. E., Cleveland, IRS 2923 
*393 389 393 390 394 Walker, J. R.. Il ic ove 
292 Hinds, S. R., Lt. U.S.A 
91 Morgan, A. C., Washington, D. C 388 
390 Ballard, R. W., Iowa 
89 388 38 Shepherd, Paul, Lt. U. S. A 75 388 
389 Massey, I. M., Wyo. N 
389 387 Pond, M. M., Mont 
288 Jensen, J. C., Lt. D. C. N. G 
88 383 Robertson, J. H., D. C . G 386 
95 Monahan, S. O., Chicas 
Bruce, W. L., Wyo. 
Westergaard, C. T., Iowa 
393 Shearer, E. F., Reno Pa *398 
385 Jacobs, N. H., Ohio. 396 
383 378 Hilborn, J. M., New York 95 
Sheldon, G. E., New York g 
383 Siler, A. M., Lt. U. S. 388 
383 389 Smelter, Ed. New York 387 
382 Foster, W. J., Ohio 387 
382 Brill, H. E., Okla. 386 
*390 Willners, J. A., Penn. 386 
390 Betts, R. H., Pa 385 
388 Nordhus, C. E., Ill 384 
388 Stassen, H. E., Minn. 382 
386 379 Richard, W. H., Conn. 386 382 
386 Raymond, Paul, Conn. 385 
5 Preussner, Don, Ia. 382 
Rice, E., N. J. 382 
Lee, W. A., U. S. Navy 382 
384 389 Andrews, W., Ohio 382 
383 Chesley, G., Conn 379 
3 ~ Stewart, R. 377 
387 Crossman, Mrs. E. C., Calif 377 
376 Denny, H., U. S. Navy 376 
374 392 Laudensack, A., Conn 275 
*394 394 393 Stokes, R. C., Wash., D *390 
392 393 Wilson, L. E. 390 
392 Littlehale, New Haven 389 
391 Hoffman, R. P. 388 
391 Hess, A. G. 385 
386 Madsen, A. H. 384 
385 Rider, T. H. 383 
Bork, H. C. 382 
Price, D. W. 377 
384 Morris, R. M. 375 
381 *397 Johnson, C. H. 366 
380 - - 
378 American Team Totals 7617 7649 77365 7685 7748 7779 7791 
378 397 British Team Totals 7523 7565 7602 7640 7672 7753 7763 
394 —— 
394 Won By 94 84 133 45 76 26 38 
392 * High Individual Score 
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Rifle Experience in Portuguese West Africa 


HE letters you have been publishing 

i in the columns of THE AMERICAN 

RIFLEMAN about bullets and ballistics 
as applied to game are not only very interest- 
ing, but apt to be very valuable to ammuni- 
tion makers, as large numbers of individual 
experiences under “service” conditions will 
point out the road desirable to take in future 
ammunition development, and I offer my mite 
of experience to he!p the good cause along. 

I spent the period from May, 1920, to 
November, 1923, in Angola (Portuguese West 
Atrica) and shot considerable game with 
various rifles, and saw a lot more shot by 
American and Portuguese friends—enough to 
give me a general idea of what is desirable in 
game loads for “tough” animals, such as big 
antelope and Congo buffalo, or bush cow 
(similar to the Cape buffalo in habits and 
disposition, but smaller and more active). 

My conclusions are: the more velocity, the 
more meat; bu'lets should have a very thick 
jacket at the base, but thin enough at the 
point to ensure upsetting, even in paunch 
shots; there seems to be a deadline around 
2200 ft. secs. above which the shock effect 
grows rapidly larger in proportion to the in- 
crease in velocity; and the hollow-pointed 
spitzer is the best game bullet for high 
velocity in calibers of .25 to .35. 

I did most of my shooting with a Service 
Springfield, as issued. later with a home-made 
stock, after a Caterpillar tractor stepped on 
the original stock; this also mashed the re- 
ceiver some, but I spread it with home-made 
steel wedges and it worked as well as ever. 
Made most of my kils with 1917 Service am- 
munition, “as is” (150 gr. at 2700 feet) for 
large animals and filed down to the lead 
(sometimes) for small, shooting for high in 
the shoulder in running shots, and for spine, 
neck, or head, in standirg shots. Bullets 
broke up well, with one or more large frag- 
ments stopping in the skin on opposite side, 
much mashing of bone, profuse hemorrhage 
internally, and shock sufficient to anchor the 
animal at every we'l-placed shot. I found it 
considerably easier to get game with this out- 
fit than with the .405 Winchester, although 
the latter was very good for ranges under 100 
yards. Over this, it seemed to give no shock 
to speak of, and unless the shock broke spine 
or pierced heart. you were in for a long chase. 

The same applied to similar cartridges, such 
as .375 B.S.A. and 9 mm. Mauser. The 11.2 
Mauser also lost its “pep” very quickly at 
longer ranges (blunt bullet of 332 gr., 81-%4 
gr. powder and about 2500 ft. velocity) but 
is a real game destroyer with this same (hol- 
low-point) bullet at short ranges. The gun I 
used and saw used with this same load was a 
Sauer Mauser of about 8% Ibs., full-ribbed, 
well-stocked, fine action, and very handy; 24 
inch barrel. It was accurate, and the kick, 
while severe, not to compare with the larger 
English rifles. The best of the Mausers for 


By Robert H. Wamsley 


a!l-around use that I know is the 9.3 mm. It 
had a 280 gr. soft-point bullet, and used 54 
grains of powder. It evidently used a higher 
breech pressure than the big rifle. as it was 
noticeably superior in velocity at long ranges, 
and seemed to shock about as well at short 
ranges. Kick a little less. The 10.75 was 
similar to the 11.2, but not as good. The 7.9 
was the most used, and about like a Spring- 
field in effect. though not nearly as accurate. 
The 6.5 Mannlicher was fine for head shots 
on hippos, but too light fer other game, 
largely for the lack of proper bullets. The 
.250 Savage was wonderful for all sorts of 
small game (86 fr. hollow-point Western 
bullet). A few shots were fired from a Jeff. 
600 Express (110 grain Cordite and 900 grain 
bu:let), which, being on the order of a cannon, 
usually killed everything it hit at the first 
shot, but it is too heavy to handle well, and 
the recoil is unpleasant. The same applied to 
the .577 (100 gr. Cordite and 700 gr. bullet). 

One of my friends, after killing a num- 
ber of buffalo with a sporting Springfield 
and 150 grain umbrella-pointed Winches- 
ter bullets, drew a dislocated shoulder 
and considerable mauling for his pains, and 
was lucky to get away with his life. He 
had been shooting back of the shoulder for 
the heart, and killed several with one shot, as 
he was an exce:lent shot and had a fine rifle, 
but got into trouble when he tried to shoot 
through from the front. This cartridge, when 
fresh, was fine for small game, but lacked 
penetration. It was not damp-proof, ap- 
parently, and I was forced to destroy about a 
hundred of them, after getting three ‘“squibs” 
and a misfire out of the first 20 I fired (they 
had been in the country about 18 months). 
The last piece of game I killed before leaving 
was a very large roan antelope bull, which I 
got with a 1917 Service cartridge which had 
been in the country over 3% years. The 
Service ammunition never gave me any 
trouble in any way, and was admirably uni- 
form. It must have been made before the 
war started. 

This friend who was mau'ed by the buffalo 
invested forty-odd pounds in a .428 W- 
Richards with Mauser action, which he said 
worked like a dream, but kicked like a night- 
mare. I never shot it, as I left before he got 
it. It is worthy of note that the Portuguese 
market-hunters, who kili mostly buffalo and 
hippo for consumption in the Belgian Congo, 
all swore by the English rifles, because they 
fired bullets that were reliable. They all carry 
a lot of lead, and are thick enough jacketed 
to give plenty of penetration. 

The best killer I saw or used at all ranges 
was the .35 Newton, which was almost as 
good with the soft-point Newton Spitzer as 
the Winchester hollow-point bullets (250 gr.). 
Jake Garlow, now in California somewhere, 
killed three and wounded one buffalo out of 
four shots at 306 measured yards. He had 
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climbed a tree to locate a herd, shot into them, 
running, getting one spine, one shou-der-and- 
lung, and one heart shot, and a graze, which 
left about half a pound of meat hanging on a 
bush. This was mostly luck, as he was merely 
shooting at meat, but the bullets had to have 
killing power, as the three dropped in their 
tracks, and were worse smashed than from a 
405 at 20 yards. J. R. E. (James Rowland 
Evans), who has hunted ivory somewhat, been 
across Africa crosswise and lengthwise in 
his fourteen years in that country, and who 
got the dwarf elephant now in the South 
Kensington Museum, says he has never seen 
a cartridge so deadly as this one. He killed 
four buffalo in their tracks from a running 
herd with four consecutive shots, something 
he has been unable to do with any other gun. 
But he does not need so powerful a gun, as 
he is one of the best shots I ever saw on 
game, if not the best. On his present trip, he 
is taking only a Government Springfield 
Sporter and a 7.9 Mauser for a second gun. 

For such a shot who is a good hunter (that 
is, who never fires until he is certain of where 
he is going to hit) the .30 will be as effective 
as a 600 Express. His motto is ‘“‘never shoot 
if you think you can get closer,” which every 
game shot should paste in his hat. Nearly 
every man (all but one) I have hunted with 
wants to shoot too quick, especially on 
dangerous game. This not only makes a hit 
in the right place more difficult, but enor- 
mously lessens the shocking power of the 
bullet. If you like to make hits at long range 
do it on a target, but if you want clean kills, 
don’t fire until you see the whites of their 
eyes, ESPECIALLY ON DANGEROUS 
GAME. When hunting alone. I have killed 
several buffalo, standing, at 15 to 40 yards, 
where I had open shots at 100. Neediess to 
say, I have never been charged under these 
conditions, nor had a wounded animal escape, 
even when using a Springfield, which is too 
light for this work, but have had trouble, and 
some narrow squeaks when hunting with 
some one who shot too quick and failed to kill 
cleanly, or who failed to make sure of one 
apparently dead before firing on another, or 
who failed to keep track of the wounded. 
Ramming around in a thorn thicket with 
three or four wounded buffalos camping on 
your trail does not come under the head of 
healthful occupations. When after dangerous 
game, I much prefer to be accompanied only 
by a dependable gun-boy, the extent of whose 
activities is to re-kill the dead ones, and keep 
close with the second gun. 

Now let us consider some of the faults I 
found in the Newton .35 which I used. It 
was about two pounds too light for the charge 
used, probably the principal reason for loss 
in accuracy, as it tended to work loose in the 
stock, and split two stocks for me. It also 
frequently drove the bullets back into the 
shells which were in (Continued on page 22) 
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The International Matches at Saint Gall, 1925 


of St. Gall were held during the week 

of August 1 to 6, and this period was 
used by the American team for practice at the 
range at Vogelensegg, up in the mountains 
several miles from St. Gall. Coulter was con- 
sistently high man in practice, with Boles a 
good second, with Fisher and Dodson sure 
material for the team and the fifth place in 
doubt between Phillips and Morgan. Meeds 
showed remarkable 
prone scores, but was 
unable to hold up in 
the standing and 
kneeling positions, 
and it soon became 


Ta: Cantonal matches of the Canton 


evident also that 
Ioerger would not 
place in the lucky 
five. 


From the very first 
Fisher failed to show 
his customary form, 
the prone position be- 
ing his weak point. 

On the whole the 
week's practice was 
satisfactory, as it 
indicated scores in 
the neighborhood of 
last year’s record. 
The beginning of the 
matches on August 7 
found the team con- 
fident of making a 
good showing, but 
with a vast respect 
for tke possibilities 
of the Swiss team. 

In the  Interna- 
tional Matches there 
were two distinct classes of shocting. One was 
with the ‘“Arme de Guerre,” or service rifle. 
For this shooting it was necessary to use the 
Swiss National arm and the authorities issued 
ten specially selected Swiss Army rifles to 
each team. 

It was quite evident that great care had 
been used in picking out these rifles as they 
were excellent guns with a remarkably fine 
trigger pull. 

However, a feature that rendered it some- 
what difficult to do the finest work with these 
guns, was the fact that the sights were not 
adjustable for windage, except by a special 
tool for that purpose, and were adjustable 
for elevation only in jumps of 100 yards each. 

It was possible with some difficulty to get 
the proper elevation on the rear sight by 
shimming it up with paper, but the 'ack of a 
windage adjustment necessitated holding off 
for deflection, or getting comn’ete'y out of 
position so as to app'y the camp to the front 
sight. 


Morgan. 


By Major J. S. Hatcher 


Part II 


The other class of matches was for the 
free rifle. In these matches the only restric- 
tion p'aced on the gun and ammunition was 
that they must be examined as to safety and 
that no telescopic sights were allowed. 

A: rifle shooting was at 300 meters on the 
regular International target, which is one 
meter (39.3 in.) in diameter divided in ten 
concentric circles numbered from one to ten. 
The ten ring is ten centimeters or four inches 


match contained 100 circles instead of ten. 
The Freudenberg Match. Each entry in 
this match consisted of three shots with an 
80c entrance fee. The target was divided into 
100 circles and in the center was a removable 
circle 2 4-10 inches in diameter. Naturally the 
shots of highest value will hit this inner circle, 
which is then removed and taken to the 
Statistical Office, where it can be measured by 
a machine capable of dividing it into 6,000 
parts. With this sys- 
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The United States International Free Rifle Team for 1925. Rear row from left to right: Fisher, 
Dodson, Hatcher, Phillips, loerger and Meeds. Froat — 


in diameter and the bull’s-eye is twenty-four 
inches in diameter extending to the edge of the 
five ring. 

For the Army rifle there were a number of 
matches, most interesting of which were the 
following: The Cibles Tournantes, in which the 
shooter paid an entry fee of fifty cents for 
six shots and got back twelve cents for each 
“carton.” 

The shooter was allowed a choice of po- 
sition between prone and kneeling and the 
carton for prone was a 1213-inch circle, while 
that for kneeling was a 14-inch circle. An- 
other match with the Army rifle was the 
“Cible Journaliere” (daily ~ match). This 
match consisted of two shots only, with an 
entrance fee of one dollar, and an entry al- 
lowed for each day of the match. Seventy-five 
per cent of the entrance money was divided as 
prizes among 65 per cent of the shooters. 
Each day’s shooting constituted a separate 
match with a separate division of prize money. 
In order to avoid ties. the target for this 
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Mr. Hugo Neuburger, Boles, Coulter and 


tem, it is absolutely 
impossible to have a 
tie, as a difference in 
location of less than 
a thousandth of an 
inch in the placing of 
the shots is easily de- 
tected. In this match 
the prizes were given 
according to the 
closeness of the shot 
to the center of the 
inner circle or 
mouche, as it is 
called. For example, 
each shot between 
zero and 500 divisions 
drew a prize of $25, 
while each shot be- 
tween 50i and 1,000 
divisions from the 
center drew a_ prize 
of $18 and so on 
down, until the shots 
between the 5,000th 
and 6.000th division 
drew a prize of $1. 
To make this clearer, 
remember that the 
zero division is ex- 
actly in the center of the target and the 
6,000th division in 1.2 inches away, forming 
a circle of 2.4 inches. 

The most important match with the Army 
rifle was the “Arme de Guerre.”” This match 
consisted of twenty shots in each of the three 
positions, standing, kneeling and prone, with 
only one entry allowed. 

The Swiss were allowed to enter in this 
match only as many men as the largest num- 
ber entered by any other nation. 

For the free rifle, the matches were as fol- 
lows: The unlimited re-entry. Each entry in 
this match consisted of four shots for which 
an entry fee of 40c was charged. The 
maximum number of entries for each com- 
petitor was 100. 

The “Maitres-tireurs” (or master shooter . 
The entry fee was $3 for a series of sixty shots, 
twenty in each of the three positions, stand- 
ing, kneeling and prone. Two entries were 
allowed. The score was counted by the num- 
ber of cartons made. For the standing posi- 
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tion, the 7, 8, 9 and 10 rings counted as car- 
tons’and for the kneeling and prone, only the 
& 9 and 10 rings were counted. ~ 

In this match, 50 cartons or more gained 
for the competitor the distinction of being 
classified as a Master Shooter, first class, with 
a silver medal and a crown of mastership. 

This crown is a distinctly Swiss decoration, 
consisting of a wreath of laurel leaves with a 
ribbon attached, showing the event for which 
it was awarded. 

The Master Shooter distinction is a much 
coveted one and all of our.team were very 
anxious to gain this honor. 

The remaining event was the 23rd Interna- 
tional Rifle Team Match, open to teams of 
five men from each nation, each competitor 
to fire 120 shots, 40 standing, 40 kneeling and 
40 prone, with 10 trial shots allowed for each 
position. 

The Team Match. of course, was the one big 
event of the shoot, all the other matches being 
merely secondary attractions or side-lines of 
endeavor. 

On arriving at the shooting stand the first 
day of the match, each competitor was issued 
a “Livret de Tir” or shooting booklet, at a 
cost of 60c. This booklet had in it pages for 
all the matches, both for rifle and pistol. 

All the entry fees were in the shape of 
stamps, which were bought and pasted into 
the proper place on the page of the book for 
the match in question. Each page had places 
for the stamps and also places for recording 
the value of each shot and the total, with in- 
structions, etc. 

A competitor desiring to shoot in any of the 
matches opened on that day, had only to give 
his booklet to some one of the scorers and 
when his turn came, he would be called to 
the firing point. Naturally, the proper thing 
was to give your booklet to the scorer who 
had the least number of booklets ahead. 

A number of targets were set aside for the 
International competitors each day, and as a 
result, there was never any difficulty about 
getting a target, as a competitor rarely had 
to wait more than a few minutes. 

The target markers were soldiers on the 
Reserve list and the scorers were young boys 
of from twelve to fifteen years of age. 

The manner in which these youngsters 
handled their jobs excited the admiration of 
every one present. 

With the tremendous enthusiasm and in- 
terest that the Swiss have for rifle shooting, 
each one of these lads was looked on as a 
privileged character and enioved his job 
very much the same as any American boy 
would, who could get himself employed on 
the side-lines at a world series baseball game. 

The boys a!l had a sort of uniform with 
an over-seas cap. etc.. and they were right 
on the job every minute that they had any- 
thing to do. If two or three of them happened 
to have no one shooting on their target, they 
would relax and talk among themselves, but 
the minute any shooting started, they were 
all business and during the entire course of 
the matches, it was extremely rare to see one 
of them make a mistake of any kind. 

They even studied up before the shoot, so 


that they could call the numbers from one to 
ten in all the various languages of the dif- 
ferent competitors, and with the many dif- 
ferent Ianguages being spoken in the shooting 
stand, this was quite an accomp.ishment. 

On the first day of the big shoot, a survey 
of the situation convinced us that the best 
policy was to sfick closely to the free rifle 
game and leave the Arme de Guerre pretty 
much a:one, as with the way the Swiss were 
shooting. it was apparent that we would need 


ready on Fisher, the last year’s world cham- 
pion. 

In addition, Dadson, Coulter and Boles each 
qualified as Maitre-tireurs, first class, with 
52 cartons. 

Our e ation at Fisher’s high score on this 
match was, however, of short duration, be- 
cause on the day afterward, Hartmann of the 
Swiss team got 59 cartons. Fisher then came 
back in his second Maitres-tireurs, with 55 and 
Hartmann with 60 or a possible. 








The Firing Points at St. Gall Showing the Conditions under Which Competitors Fire 


every bit of practice that we could get in. 

Besides all the matches mentioned above, 
there were five practice targets of ten shots 
each allowed each at a cost of 20c for en- 
trance fee. However, as the team Captain 
wanted each man to turn in 20 shots in each 
of the three positions, for each day of the pe- 
liminary matches, these practice shots were 
all used up on the first day. 

The question then arose as to whether to 
continue the team practice at Vogelensegg or 


to shoot enough in the various re-entry 
matches, etc. to constitute their required 
practice. 


The latter course was decided on, because 
in this case, the practice would be on the big 
range with the big crowd in front of a gallery 
of spectators and under exactly the same con- 
ditions as those of the big match. 

As the preliminary matches started on the 
seventh and the big match was on the 
thirteenth, that gave six days of practice. 

The two Maitres-tireurs matches which 
everybody fired gave two days of practice 
and the other three days were obtained by 
shooting the exercise targets and the re-entry 
match. 

The first encouraging thing that happened 
was on the second day of the preliminary 
matches, when Fisher shot 56 cartons in the 
Maitres-tireurs match, which was high score 
up to that time. 

This event created a considerable amount 
of excitement in St. Gall, as all eyes were al- 
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Morgan failed to qualify on his first 
Maitres-tireurs. On his second, he finished 
his standing and prone scores one day, leaving 
the hardest position, kneeling, to do, with 17 
cartons out of 20 shots necessary to win the 
coveted distinction. The kneeling position is 
the hardest in the Maitres-tireurs, because in 
the standing position the carton is bigger, 
including the 7 ring, where in the kneeling 
position, it only includes the 8 ring. 

As there still doubt as to whether 
Morgan or Phillips would be selected for the 
fifth place on the team and as Morgan knew 
that everybody knew he was up against a “do 
or die” proposition on the 20 remaining shots, 
they constituted a sort of an index as to how 
he would stand the strain of an up-hill fight. 

He came though O. K., however. making 
18 cartons out of 20 shots and ‘eaving a 
margin of one to spare, winning his master- 
ship with 51 cartons. 

When the smoke of the Maitres-tireurs 
match finally cleared away, the results were 
as follows: 

Fisher 56 cartons with a score of 526 and 
55 cartons with 545. 

Boles 52 cartons with a score of 518. 

Coulter 52 cartons with a score of 511 and 
55 cartons with 522. 

Dodson 52 cartons with a score of 513 and 
49 cartons with 496. 

Phillirs 52 cartons with a score of 513 and 
52 cartons with 512. 
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Morgan 51 cartons with a*score’of 522. 
Meeds 49 - 49. 
loerger 47 - 48. 

Some of the Swiss scores were: 
Hartmann 60-551 and 59 - 533. 
Lienhardt 59 - 59. 

Zimmerman: 59 - 58. 

Next in importance to the Maitres-tireurs 
was the unlimited re-entry match. 

The classing in this match is by the best 
ten strings. 


- #8 





tro!led, it would have brought him in a very 
nice’ frize. 

Just before the day of the big matches, the 
authorities at St. Gall put on an evening ‘cele- 
bration feature, which, for organization and 
coordination among the population of a large 
city is probably unique in the history of such 
affairs. 

St. Gall, a city of 75,000 people, is built on 
two parallel hills, the northern side of the 
city being on the Rosenberg, and the south- 





Major Boles Engaged in the Laying of a Wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown Swiss Soldier 


Of course, the best string is a 40, but as 
the English Mr. Beauchamp said: “A 40 
wants quite a bit of making.” 

The truth of this statement can be seen, 
when it is realized that a number of our good 
shots made no 40’s at all. 

A conclusive demonstration of the grouping 
ability of the Frankford Arsenal Interna- 
tional Match Ammunition used by the team 
was the excellent showing that Meeds made 
prone in all the practice and finally in the 
matches. While Meeds was not good enough 
in the standing and kneeling positions to make 
the lucky 5, his excellent prone shooting stood 
him in good stead in the urlimited re-entry 
match which he won with the remarkable 
score of seven 40’s and three 39’s. Other 
scores in the re-entry match were: 

Boles three 40’s, seven 39s. 

loerger two 40’s, eight 39’s. 

Fisher one 40, nine 39’s. 

Morgan one 40. six 39’s; three 38’s. 

As Ioerger and Meeds were not picked for 
the lucky five, they decided to try their hand 
at the “Arme de Guerre,” as it could not do 
them any harm. Coulter also fired in this 
match. 

To his surprise, Coulter won fourth place 
off-hand with a fine watch for a prize and 
Ioerger fourteenth place off-hand, with a 
wrist-watch for a prize. Meeds did not like 
the looks of his score and threw it away, but 
when the time for the distribution of prizes 
came. he found that if he had had it con- 


ern side of the city being on the slope of the 
Freudenberg. The Match Committee arranged 
to have every house in the city canvassed and 
each householder purchased a large iluminat- 
ing candle or other piece of fireworks such as 
was appropriate to the particular location. 

On the evening of the illumination the 
population of the city all turned out to 
witness the sight, and at 9:00 P. M. exactly, a 
cannon was fired. On this signal every house- 
holder on the Rosenberg Mountain lit one of 
the illuminating candies, which burned for six 
minutes with a brilliant green light, so that 
from the surrounding hills it gave the wonder- 
ful spectacle of the whole city outlined in 
green, every house showing up brilliantly in 
the green light. The military barracks and 
the Cathedral showed up in a particularly im- 
pressive manner. 

In a few minutes the light changed to red 
as the fireworks burned to a certain point, and 
then in a few minutes they changed back to 
green again. 

When all of these colored lights had burned 
out, another cannon shot was fired and every 
house on the other side of the town on the 
Freudenberg Hill lit off a rocket, so that for a 
few minutes the whole sky was a blaze of 
glory. 

On the day of the big matches, we got up 
at 5:00 o’clock and were at the range bright 
and early. We found that the interior of the 
shooting stand had been changed during the 
night, so that there were benches for the 
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spectators in the back and they were 
separated from the shooting point by a rail, 
behind which only the higher officials, to- 
gether with the shooters and scorers were 
allowed. 

Each team had its own group -of targets, 
with a vacant target in between groups. 

The organization was ideal, as there was no 
chance for interference at any time with the 
shooters, and, contrary to the general im- 
pression gained by some people in this coun- 
try, there was no loud noise, cheering, nor 
other confusion and really little or nothing 
to disturb a shooter, except his own knowledge 
that the team was depending on him. 

. With the wonderful organization that the 
Swiss had put into this match, everything 
went off with extreme smoothness, _ 

Out back of the shooting stand, there was 
a big score board, where the name of each 
shooter on each target was kept posted at all 
times. As fast as the targets were controlled 
by the statistical committee of which I was 
a member, the scores were posted on the big 
bulletin board. 

The hillside enclosure back of the shooting 
house giving a view of the score board and 
of all the targets (but not of the shooters. who 
were inside the shooting stand), was packed 
with spectators at one do!lar admission. In fact 
the same admission was charged every day of 
the preliminary matches and there were great 
crowds of people, which is another indication 
of the intense interest taken in the sport. 

As the scores began to be posted early in 
the day, it became apparent that the Swiss 
were Tunning away from everybody. 

This melancholy fact became apparent to 
me even sooner, as I was in the control room 
where all the targets were brought in as fast 
as they were fired. 

The Swiss and American targets were in 
general so far ahead of all the others in the 
smallness of the groups, that they could 
practically be identified at a glance, though 
the names were pasted over. One thing that 
was almost astonishing, was the extreme ac- 
curacy in which the Swiss centered their very 
excellent groups. 

I noticed the beautiful centering of the first 
group that they turned in and I watched this 
point during the rest of the day’s target con- 
trolling. During the whole dav’s shooting, I 
did not see one Swiss target. in which the 
centering could have been appreciably im- 
proved if you were given a group on an extra 
piece of paper and told to slide it into the best 
position possible on the target. 

However, a remarkable feature of the day’s 
work in the control room, was the appearance 
of several really wonderful groups that did 
not place with either Switzerland or America. 
These were turned in by Roes of France, who 
shot some of the prettiest groups that we saw. 


By noon it was quite apparent that there 
was very little chance to catch up with the 
Swiss, but the team worked as hard over the 
last shots, as they did over the first. Every 
advantage was taken of the light conditions 
and the last men waited for the hours between 


6:00 and 7:00 P. M. when the light was the 
very best. 
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During the lull in the firing, I went down 
to the control room to taik with Boles for a 
few minutes, and found him conversing in a 
very easy and pleasant manner with the 
President of Switzerland, who seemed to be 
taking a great deal of interest in our team. 

The 7:00 o’clock cannon on August 13, 
which marked the close of the matches, found 
the Swiss 129 points in the lead with a new 
world’s record of 5386, which was 202 points 
ahead of their last year’s record of 5184, and 
85 points ahead of the former world’s record. 

Our own team was second, with a score of 
5255, which was 29 points less than last 
year’s winning score. 

The third place went to Denmark, whose 
team was 156 points behind the Americans, 
with 5099 points. 

The other places were, 


BN NE eco srenaiave diac uareieiene 5053 points 
i a eee 4867 points 
MCE GEN saa ko 0 ioce isan 4857 points 
MMR IEE 55, 5:5/s, sibs orapeayeiaats 4853 points 


The Individua! Championship of the world 
for 1925 went to Hartmann of Switzerland. 
with 1109 points, a world’s record. 

The second high individual score was made 
by Lienhard, with 1105 points, while next 
were Zimmermann of Switzerland and Dod- 
son of America, each with 1061 points. 

The championship in the standing position 
went to Hartmann, 352 points, a new world’s 
record. Hartmann also won the kneeling 
championship, with 376, also a new world’s 
record. Lienhard won the prone championship 
with 384, but left Fisher the possessor of the 
world’s record in this position. 

The detailed scores for each shooter on 
each team are given at the end of this article. 
It will be noticed that Roes of France turned 
in the highest individual target of the day, a 
98. His prone score was the second highest, 
382. only two points behind the champion- 
ship, and exactly the same as Fisher's last 
year’s score. 

For years the Swiss have been in the habit 
of sweeping everything before them in the 
International Matches. Their four recent 
defeats in the hands of the Americans have 
been a bitter experience, and have left them 
a little stunned, but almost desperately 
anxious to win, so that their victory must have 
been doubly sweet. But in their hour of 
triumph they took their victory quietly, and 
made no demonstrations that could in any 
way make us feel our failure to take first 
place. On the contrary, we were treated as 
though we, instead of the Swiss, were the 
victors, and this extremely friendly and 
courteous attitude was noted among all classes 
of the people. 

The spirit of friendship which typified the 
whole of our stay in Switzerland was reflected 
in an incident which occurred in connection 
with the Swiss Independence Day Celebration 
on August 1. 

The American team saw that in the pro- 
gram of the celebration there was a mass 
meeting at the Monument of the Unknown 
Soldier as a tribute to the Swiss dead in the 
World War. 

While Switzerland was not a participant in 


the war itself, its army was mobilized along 
the border during the entire period of 
hostilities, and the Swiss Unknown Soldier 
typifies the thousands of Swiss soldiers who 
died from disease or accident during these 
four and one-haif years of mobilization. In 
view of these facts, it was thought that it 
wou!d be a nice thing to do for the American 
team to present a memorial wreath on this 
occasion. 

Accordingly, when the mass meeting was 
held, the American team also proceeded to 
the Monument Square, and Major Boles made 
a short speech and presented the wreath to the 
officer presiding over the ceremonies. This 
act of tribute came as a complete surprise to 
the Swiss, and was received with great ap- 
plause. The presiding officer, in replying to 
Major Boles, was so overcome by his feelings 
that his voice choked with emotion. 


The next day every paper in Switzerland 
contained an account of the incident, which 
was very popular indeed with the Swiss. 

That night the official banquet was held in 
the Town Hall, starting at 9:00 P. M. After 
getting up at 5:00 o’clock in the morning and 
shooting all day, every one on the team was 
quite ready for bed by 9:00 o’clock when the 
banquet started, but as time went on the 
fatigue of the day went off rapidly. By mid- 
night the banquet was in full swing, and we 
enjoyed speeches by the President of Switzer- 
land and many other high dignitaries who at- 
tended. 

The different scores in all the events were 
read off, and when the American score was 
read, the band played the Star Spangled 
Banner, and our team received prolonged 
cheering and applause, practically as great as 
the Swiss gave their own winning team. 


After the final speeches were finished and 
the scores were all read, Major Boles said a 
few words in which he thanked the Swiss for 
their hospitality, and expressed appreciation 
of the excellent sportsmanship and courteous 
treatment that had been shown to us on every 
side. He spoke in a semi-humorous vein, and 
explained that the case for the Argentine Cup 
was quite damaged in shipment, and said that 
we had decided for this and other reasons not 
to take it back with us. He said there were 
five other good reasons why we decided not 
to take it back and mentioned the names of 
the five members of the Swiss team. 

His speech seemed much appreciated by the 
Swiss, who were apparently quite relieved that 
we did not all go and jump in the river with 
despair at having lost the cup, and seemed 
to think it wonderful that we could take de- 
feat in a pleasant manner. When Major Boles 
ended with a toast to the health of the Swiss, 
and the continuance of their wonderful marks- 
manship, there was another series of pro- 
longed cheering. 

When all of the speeches were finished, 
along about 1:00 or 2:00 o’clock in the 
morning, an entertainment started on the 
stage at one end of the ha!! with gymnastic 
exercises, singing, pastoral scenes with folk 
dances, yodeling, etc., until finally at 4:00 
o’clock in the morning, the President left, and 
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this seemed to be the sign for the more con- 
servative element to go home and get some 
much needed sleep. At 8:00 o’clock in the 
morning the last of our team was back at the 
Hotel Waihalla ready to go to bed. 

This was a very wonderful banquet, and 
a very enjoyable entertainment, but just the 
same I understand much better now why it is 
they say that entertainment killed President 
Harding. A day like this after each Interna- 
tional Match is all right, but if we had them 
oftener than once a year, I am afraid our 
nerves would be shaky for the best shooting. 

On the day after the matches we had the 
awarding of prizes, and besides the individual 
prizes already mentioned, the team received 
as prize for second place, an art panel of 
stained glass worth $200, which I brought 
back myself and delivered safely to the Na- 
tional Rifle Association in Washington. 


The most encouraging fact about the whole 
match was the fact that it was not because 
there was anything the matter with the Amer- 
ican team that we failed to take first place. 
Nobody “blew up” in the match. Practically 
every man fired a higher score on the big day 
than his average in practice. Even the low 
man on the team, Morgan, made 1036 in the 
match, against 1014 for his practice average. 

Our final score was about on a par with 
previous scores and the reason the Swiss won 
was simply on account of their marvelous 
shooting, which was 85 points above the last 
world’s record. All these men were shooting 
on their own home range, among their own 
people, and were keyed up to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm, and instead of any of them 
getting the “buck fever,” or “blowing up,” 
each man flashed up on this day with his one 
big score, with the result that the world’s 
record went to smash. 

Next year’s match will be held at Rome, 
and we have plenty of time ahead of us to 
organize a team that can and will win. As 
an index of what can be done, consider Dod- 
son, a mere novice, who shot consistently from 
the first day of practice to the last shot of 
the match, and finished the big shoot with a 
score which was third highest in the champion- 
ship of the world, being beaten only by Hart- 
mann and Lienhard. Dodson is a member of 
the Frankford Arsenal Rifle Club. We have 
several other men in this Club who are equally 
as good, and with practice at this type of 
shooting, Dodson and the others could be better. 

Frankford Arsenal is only one club out of 
hundreds throughout the country. All that 
we need to do to win next year is to get these 
various clubs interested in this kind of shoot- 
ing, and to let them know that their members 
will have a chance to try out for the Interna- 
tionals at Rome. 

The National Rifle Association is under a 
new management, and there has been a big 
change for the better already. Ample notice 
will be given of all the conditions of the Inter- 
national Matches, and arrangements will be 
made so that every member will be able to 
try out for this event, which means that the 
Argentine Cup will eventually come back. 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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The Rifleman in Battle 


HAVE heard it suggested that the intro- 

duction of all the new and “improved” 

implements of warfare, airplanes, tanks, 
automatic rifles, machine guns, gas and bombs, 
would probably end the usefulness of the in- 
fantryman armed with the rifle. So it may ap- 
pear to the average citizen, but those who have 
had practical, first-hand experience in an up- 
to-date battle will probably agree with me 
when I state my belief that the net result of 
all these changes has been to restore the rifle- 
man to the high place he occupied in our 
line of defense in years gone by. (It is 
scarcely necessary to more than mention Kings 
Mountain and New Orleans.) 

For reasons not now apparent, the designers 
of our military arms passed up the rifle as 
an infantry arm and reverted to the smooth- 
bore musket, reserving the rifle for the use 
of a few especially selected troops, presum- 
ably those who had been accustomed to using 
it for hunting. The Mexican and Civil Wars 
were fought with smoothbores and, by the 
time the rifle was adopted as the standard 
arm, the theoretical experts had figured out 
so many ways of using “combined fire” that 
the training of individual riflemen was limited 
to routine firing of a set course, for qualifica- 
tion and competitions. But, now, the amazing 
growth of the machine gun and automatic 
rifle has practically eliminated the “Collective 
Fire of Infantry” and, with it, the subject of 
“Fire Control” as formerly taught, so that 
it comes back to the old status, a matter of 
individual proficiency, with each separate rifle- 
man meeting and solving his own problems 
as they arise. And, believe me, these prob- 
lems are many and diverse: in the attack over 
open ground, in the defense of and attack 
upon entrenched positions, street fighting, fir- 
ing from roofs and attics, long and short- 
range sniping, night firing: every conceivable 
manner of shooting will be met with during a 
campaign of a few months. 

The following briefly sketched outline of 
“an attack over varied ground.” while follow- 
ing, exactly, the personal experiences of the 
writer, will probably be recognized by many 
American soldiers as a fair:y good descrip- 
tion of their own experiences. 

The advance wave starts out in platoons or 
sections, each under the command of a lieu- 
tenant or sergeant all the men having been 
previously informed as to the objective. 
Under the hail of fire which they soon en- 
counter, the formation becomes ragged and 
breaks up. Some of the men, including the 
new recruits, try to stay as close as possible 
to the leader, while the experienced “old 
timers” fade away on the flanks, taking advan- 
tage of whatever cover is avai able and advanc- 
ing with or ahead of the group. Enemy ma- 
chine gunners, looking for targets, pass up 
occasional glimpses of single men but concen- 
trate their fire on the place where the “bunch” 
is advancing, shooting down some and forcing 


By Herbert W. McBride 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The author of this article needs no 1n- 
troduction to American riflemen. Captain 
herbert W. McBride is a native of Water- 
loo, Ind., and for almost thirty years 
has been a rifle shot, participating in a 
majority of the National Matches. He 
was a member of the Indiana State Na- 
tional Guard Team in 1905, 1906, 1907, 
1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911, and has 
been a numerous prize winner. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War, Captain McBride went to Can- 
ada and enlisted as a Machine Gunner in 
the 21st Infantry Battalion. For two years 
and one month he served in all grades from 
private to captain, inclusive, spending 
seventeen months in Flanders and France. 
During the early part of his service, he 
added to his mar: smanship honors by 
qualifying as a Distinguished Marksman 
at the Hythe School of Musketry. Dur- 
ing his service overseas he participated in 
all battles in the Ypres salient from Sep- 
tember, 1915, to June, 1916, including 
the B'uff, St. Eloi, Hooge, Hill 60 and 
various minor operations; in the Somme 
during September and October, 1916; 
about Lens, December and January, 1916- 
17, and in the Arras Sector, February, 
1917. 

He was wounded slightly several times, 
three of these wounds being official in- 
juries, and was invalided out on account 
of physical disability, February 22, 1917. 

His views on the skilled rifle shot in 
batt!e are of decided interest to all marks- 
men. He was a trained rifleman and one 
of the country’s best shots before partici- 
pating in the European conflict, and he 
has kept abreast with rifle shooting devel- 
opments since the war, having attended 
several of the recent National Matches. 

The comments in his articles are the 
result of personal battle experiences as 
seen through the eyes of a trained and 
skillful rifleman. 

This is but the first of a short series 
of papers we are presenting from Captain 
McBride’s pen. The others are of equal 
interest and value. 





the others to halt and take cover. Then the 
leader endeavors to communicate with his sup- 
ports, using the conventional signals to call 
up a tank, trench mortar, infantry-accom- 
panying cannon, rifle-grenadiers or what have 
you, to put the offending machine gun out of 
business. Perhaps they are lucky and it works 
out that way. But what is far more likely is 
that, while this has been going on, one of the 
afore-mentioned “old-timers” has worked his 
way up to the flank of the machine gun posi- 
tion and, with a few well directed shots, 
kil'ed off part of the crew and either captured 
or driven off the rest. This stunt has been 
performed so often as to be no longer a nov- 
elty. 

Outstanding cases, as of Sergeants Wood- 
fill and York, involving a succession of 
such performances and coming under the ob- 
servation of some officer who lived to report 
them, have been fittingly acknowledged, but, 
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in the majority of instances, the business Is 
taken as merely a part of the day’s work. 
But the knowledge that it has been dorez re- 
peatedly and can, therefore, be done again, 
should be ample reason for devoting more 
and more time to the individual instruction 
of the rifleman. To my mind this kind of 
work represents the ultimate achievement of 
the ‘‘sniper” and proves, beyond question, that 
keen and courageous men, thorough’y trained 
in the use of the rifle and also skilled in the 
arts of concealment, can work the “‘infiltra- 
tion” game of advancing a line through any 
kind of barrage and with comparatively few 
casualties. Neither artillery, airplanes, tanks 
or machine guns can successfully check such 
an advance. The only thing that can stop it 
is a similar opposing force, either more skil- 
ful or better equipped and working along the 
same lines. Incidentally, a part of the per- 
sonnel of each machine gun crew should be 
such riflemen, whose duty it is to take posi- 
tions on the flanks of the gun and prevent 
individuals or small groups from attacking 
the gun itself and these men should be ex- 
empted from any other duties, such as carry- 
ing any parts of the gun or mount or ammuni- 
tion. 

From repeated personal trials I have found 
that, unless this exemption is authorized, 
these men will promptly “lose” their rifles, 
thus becoming mere burden bearers and of 
no use whatever as a protective force. The 
perfectly trained “‘rifleman” is the type of 
man who works best when unhampered by 
too much attention. He is trained to use 
his own initiative and judgment and cannot 
do his best work unless allowed considerable 
latitude and freedom of action. His duties 
require that he possess the intelligence of a 
good non-commissioned officer, and the des- 
ignation “Rifleman” should carry with it a 
corresponding prestige and rate of pay. 

As to the rifle, itself: well, when we con- 
template the immense volume of stuff which is 
printed, from month to month, in all the 
sportsman’s magazines, arguing the relative 
merits of this and that for game hunting, 
it is no wonder that doubts and differences of 
opinion shou'd exist as to the best type of 
arm for the military rifleman. Game hunters 
have ample opportunity to experiment and 
to demonstrate their theories, in actual prac- 
tice and with perfect safety while but few of 
the men who have had the chance to become 
thoroughly familiar with the actual use of 
the rifle in war (from personal firing, not 
merely by observation and hearsay), are now 
with us and able to tell their side of the story. 
My own experiences, while limited to less than 
a year and a half of actual combat (Septem- 
ber, 1915 to February, 1917), were of a varied 
character, including several major battles and 
considerable periods of desultory trench scrap- 
ping in the Ypres Salient, with sniping and 
machine gun “strafing” as interesting side 
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lines. So the opinions here stated are not 
based on any theoretical conjectures as to 
what might or ought to happen in given in- 
stances but on what actually did happen in 
some of the most vicious fighting of the whole 
war. 

From the soldier’s standpoint, the ideal mil- 
itary rifle would weigh nothing, be invisible 
and require no cleaning, but of such lethal 
potency that the mere pointing of it in the 
general direction of the enemy, be he in an 
artillery position miles away or twenty thou- 
sand feet up in the air, would instantly an- 
nihilate said enemy. However, as our scien- 
tists and ordnance experts have, so far, fallen 
somewhat short of this state of perfection, 
we shall have to modify our desires to con- 
form to the practical possibilities of modern 
achievement. 


The Canadians went into the war armed 
with the Ross rifle, using the standard .303 
British ammunition, Mark VI and, later Mark 
VII. The fine accuracy of this rifle on the 
target range is well known to American 
shooters. Equipped with a receiver sight hav- 
ing both elevation and windage adjustments, 
in minutes of angle, with long barrel and, con- 
sequently, long sight radius, it ranked second 
to none as an accurate and dependable mili- 
tary match rifle. The battle sight, a fixed 
aperture of about .10 inch, we reamed out to 
about one-eight inch and the front sight was 
wide, approximately the width of our so-called 
“TAarine Corps sight.” The majority of the 
men in the first two Canadian divisions were 
well instructed in range firing and the officers 
included nearly all the topnotch national and 
international riflemen of the Dominion. The 
regular course of instruction practice in the 
British service includes rapid fire at the rate 
of fifteen shots per minute and this was easily 
accomplished, the bolt mechanism working 
smoothly and satisfactorily in all cases that 
came under my observation as Musketry In- 
structor. Our first cause for dissatisfaction 
with the rifle was its length, which made 
it rather unwieldy for use in trenches or 
hastily constructed shelters, besides making 
it more difficult to conceal when advancing or 
moving about under cover. In spite of this, 
however, we went into action with full confi- 
dence in our rifles, but this confidence was 
ruthlessly shattered when, on the first occa- 
sion when we were called upon to maintain 
continuous rapid fire, in repulsing an attempted 
trench raid, we found that, after some thirty 
or forty shots, the action simply “froze up” 
and no amount of exertion would loosen it. 

I have seen men using a club or the butt of 
another rifle in the effort to drive the bolt- 
handle to the rear in order to reload. With- 
out giving specifications, I can assure you 
that the language used at such times was not 
nice and the knowledge that this trouble might 
crop up at any time was most disturbing to 
contemplate. It is possible that local condi- 
tions had something to do with this. Living, 
as we were, in a veritable sea of mud,.it was 
impossible to keep the rifles clean. True, 
every morning, at “stand to,” they were 
wiped and oiled and inspected, but the moment 
we began to move around, the mud, which 


encased us from head to toe, would surely 
find its way inte the working parts of the 
piece. Oil was none too plentiful and hard 
to find and apply at critical times, and our 
cleaning appliances were limited to a “pull- 
through” (which, by the way, is a much more 
serviceable and business-like affair than the 
thong combination which is furnished with the 
Springfield), such rags as we could find and 
oil. Rarely a jointed rod would be seen but 
these seldom survived more than a few days. 

During the battle of St. Eloi, (March, 
1916), I was standing beside one of our 
machine guns which was stationed in the front 
line and on. the flank of a battalion of the 
Yorkshire regiment which had just attacked 
and taken a German front line trench, some 
one hundred fifty vards to our !eft front 
A strong counter attack was in process of 
development and I could see the enemy sup- 
ports coming up, across an open field, in plain 
sight and not more than two hundred yards 
distant. The machine gun being temporarily 
out of action, I took a rifle, (Ross), and, 
standing on the firing step, with elbows rest- 
ing on the sand-bag parapet, opened deliberate 
fire on them. Under such conditions it was 
practically impossible to miss but I soon had 
the rifle “stuck” and then, for perhaps twenty 
minutes or half an hour, used other rifles 
which were loaded and passed up to me by men 
in the trench. For this work I used the battle 
sight and found it perfectly satisfactory. Upon 
another occasion, at Hill 60, in June, 1916, I 
had a similar chance and spent a very satis- 
factory half-hour practicing on “real” live 
targets. as detachments of enemy reserves 
crossed an opening which was plain!y revealed 
through a gap in their parapet made by one 
of our big shells. As before. the range was 
only about two hundred yards, vet, due to 
the incessant firing along the entire front, 
they never located me. 


Early in the Summer of 1916, we exchanged 
our Ross rifles for the short Lee-Enfield which, 
while not to be classed with the Ross as an ac- 
curate target rifle. was incomparably more 
serviceable for general use. No amount of 
abuse or neglect seemed to disable it and its 
accuracy was sufficiently good for the short- 
range work of attack and defense, while its 
short Jength made it handy for quick snap- 
shooting. I have never had the opportunity 
to use our Springfield in battle but believe 
that, were it equipped with a receiver sight, 
with large, peep battle sight, such as was on 
the Model 1917 “bastard” and a wide front 
sight it would probably equal the Lee-Enfield 
in serviceability, while excelling the latter in 
accuracy. 

Firing while actually advancing to the at- 
tack is almost unknown. What was known 
as “Marching Fire” was introduced during 
the winter of 1916-17 and we were given in- 
tensive training on improvised ranges. The 
procedure was nothing more or less than load- 
ing and firing, from the hip, while advancing 
from some two hundred yards to about forty 
yards; this fire being directed at a strip target 
made to represent the line of an enemy para- 
pet; the object being, of course, to make Fritz 
keep down until we reached the effective range 
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of hand grenades. At best this was merely a 
poor substitute for the fire of automatic rifles, 
of which each platoon received two (Lewis 
Guns) about this time, so that “Marching 
Fire” as a collective action, soon died out. 
Certain individuals, however, had developed a 
peculiar style of aiming, (or, rather, pointing), 
and firing, at any range within one hundred 
yards; and that was to thrust the piece to- 
ward the target with a motion resembling the 
“thrust” with the bayonet; and firing at the 
instant of the completion of the thrust. From 
personal trial and careful observation, I am 
convinced that this is, really, a practical and 
effective procedure, but I also believe that men 
armed with a light, short rifle, equipped with 
a very large receiver peep sight, can be trained 
to habitually use the sight, in action, just as 
the experienced hunter does when shooting at 
deer or other game. Quite recently I men- 
tioned this peculiar style of firing to a native 
of Florida and was told by him that the same 
method was used by the Seminole Indians in 
hunting: that they seldom or never brought 
the gun to the shoulder, but fired from a point 
about midway between the hip and shoulder, 
just as our men learned to do in the attack. 
He assured me that the Indians were quite 
successful in killing deer and turkeys in this 
manner. 


It is a certainty that no man, advancing to 
the attack and under fire, will take the time 
required for deliberately aligning his sight 
and “squeezing” the trigger, as in target prac- 
tice. What firing he does will be in the nature 
of snapshooting at suddenly appearing figures 
and the arm best adapted for this work 
would be something on the order of the 
popular .30-30 Winchester ‘saddle gun.” 
However, as previously noted, opportunities 
are frequently presented, during the course 
of an engagement, for a rifleman who is, him- 
self, temporarily concealed and out of the 
direct line of machine gun or shell fire, to 
employ deliberate and carefully aimed fire 
against some portion of the enemy forces. 

As such opportunities are liable to present 
themselves to any troops and, always at un- 
expected times, it is essential that the rifle 
with which all are armed should be well 
sighted and accurate for much longer ranges 
than are commonly encountered in an assault 
or defense of position. For the same reason, 
the ammunition must be the best obtainable, 
in the way of range and accuracy. Almost 
anything will do for one hundred yards or 
even two hundred, but the best rifle, in the 
hands of the most expert rifleman, would be 
of little practical value at the longer ranges 
without equally good ammunition. We 
learned, by bitter experience, that only a few 
of the many kinds of ammunition with which 
we were supplied were of any use for accurate, 
aimed fire and still fewer were safe for 
machine gun fire over the heads of our own 
troops. Some brands, in fact, would not 
function at all, merely causing innumerable 
jams and breakages of extractors. 

The idea that different grades of ammuni- 
tion can be sent to the front, some for general 
use and others for machine guns or for snipers, 
is fallacious and (Concluded on page 22) 
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The Police at Perry 


HIS year saw sixteen police teams at 

I Perry for the individual and team 

matches. Two teams came from the 
West Coast, the other fourteen from the East 
with the exception of the Des Moines, Iowa, 
team. The westerners were from Portland and 
Seattle. Toledo sent two teams, Pennsyivania 
State Police one, Detroit two, Philadelphia 
two, Baltimore two. The D.&H. R.R. sent 
two teams, Boston one, and Pittsburgh one. 

These teams consisted of four men each. 
The D&H RR. teams were the first to 
arrive at the big camp and 
start preliminary practice. 
These sixteen teams repre- 
sented some of the best pistoi 
and sixgun shots of their or- 
ganizations. In addition to 
these there were many indi- 
viduals from various police 
forces and cities scattered over 
the country, which helped to 
make the individual matches a 
hard-fought contest. 

The individual matches were 
fired at fifty and twenty-five 
yards. The slow fire at fifty 
yards, two strings of five shots 
each, one minute per shot. Two 
strings of timed fire, twenty 
seconds per string; and two 
strings of rapid fire, ten 
seconds per string of five 
shots. The same course was 
used in the team match, ex- 
cept all firing was at twenty- 
five yards. The fifty yard 
standard American target was 
used throughout the police 
matches. Not many years back, but few police 
departments owned pistol ranges, or devoted 
any appreciable amount of time to target prac- 
tice, hence the old saying, that few policemen 
could hit anything. Be it known that both times 
and conditions have changed and most of our 
police departments have their own ranges and 
many compel their own men to devote a cer- 
tain amount of time and ammunition to target 
practice. A few cities pay their qualified 
pistol shots a bonus in addition to their regular 
salary. This system is rapidly spreading 
through the police departments of the coun- 
try, and it is to be hoped that it will become 
universal in the near future. Many police 
departments have shown a wonderful increase 
in efficiency since taking up target practice. 

The individual match was fired Thursday 
the tenth, in a puffy variable wind, under 
changing light conditions, which made it a 
sporting proposition. Practically all contes- 
tants with the exception of the Pennsylvania 
State police teams and the D.&H. RR. 
teams, used the .38 S.& W. special cartridge 
from Colt and Smith & Wesson 6-inch re- 
volvers. These four teams shot the Coit 45 
automatic, and 1925 National Match am- 





By Elmer Keith 


munition. All guns had fixed sights. This 
year Police matches were run off without a 
hitch, under the perfect and competent super- 
vision of Capt. Harker, who had charge of the 
range. 

The matches were fired on the old pistol 
range at the right of the two-hundred yard 
rifle range. 

Sgt. J. H. Young, of the Portland team won 
first p!ace with a score of 273. Adolph P. 
Schuler, of New York, took second with a 
264. C. F. Shaylor of Portland was third with 


from the start the Portland team took the 
lead, which they held throughout the match. 
The captain of the Portland team was heard 
to say before the match that they were going 
to win, and for once at least a pre-match 
prophecy came true. 

The Portland team brought their beaver 
hats and silk scarfs a!ong, but refrained from 
wearing them until they had made their vic- 
tory a fact. These last lent a bit of the color 
of the Old West to the affair. 

Twelve of the teams used Coit’s guns. Phila- 
delphia used S.&W. alto- 








The Champion Portland Team 


260. Cpl. N. D. McBean of Pennsylvania 
State Police was fourth with 257; and A. M. 
Stanwix of the New York team fifth with 256. 
This covers the first five places. Herman 
Thomas of Philadelphia finished the slow fire 
just one point behind Sgt. Young, but lost 
out in the timed and rapid fire. Mr. Thomas 
shot a S.&W. Spl. Young, Schuler, and 
Shaylor used Colts. 

Throughout the matches Mr. Fitzgerald of 
the Colt company spent the better part of 
each day in the rear of the firing line doctor- 
ing up balky guns. He operated in the shade 
of a tent fly specially arranged for his comfort. 
Having a complete repair kit and a lot of 
supply parts, he was able to adjust trigger 
pulls and sights, also replace broken or worn 
parts and thus keep their owners in the game. 
At the close of the matches his fingers were 
very sore. When he had finished repairing a 
gun, he remarked, “Another soul made 
happy.” 

The individual matches gave the contes- 
tants a chance for some final practice under 
match conditions before the team match. The 
team match was run off Friday, September 
11. Firing commenced at 7:30 A. M. and 
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gether, and the other teams 
used guns of both makes. 
Portland used Western am- 
munition, while the other 
teams used practically all the 
different makes. Philadelphia 
used hand loads, with hand 
cast bullets and 3.2 grains of 
bull’s-eye powder as_propel- 
lant. 

Firing started Friday morn- 
ing in a twelve to fifteen mile 
puffy wind varying from seven 
to eight o’clock. The sky was 
completely overcast with re- 
sulting poor light. One con- 
testant remarked, “Boys, when 
I touch that bull’s-eye at six 
o’c:ock, it just melts and runs 
all over my front sight.” A 
very good description of the 
fade-out as it is known in 
range parlance 

The scores run up this year 
show a marked increase over 
those of previous years, due no 
doubt to consistent and steady winter prac- 
tice on the above mentioned home ranges. The 
Portland team led from the start, piling up 
scores that the other teams could not quite 
equal. They established a new world’s record, 
breaking last year’s world’s record of 1029 by 
a margin of 63 points. Last year Toledo and 
New York tied, both scoring 1029; however 
Né@w York took first place on account of their 
superior rapid fire score. 

The Boston team was composed chiefly of 
riflemen who made the State rifle team. Good 
pistol shots are usually good rifle shots. 
These men had a very limited amount of time 
to practise, owing to their having to spend 
most of their time in close companionship with 
a national match Springfield. 

The final reports from the statistical office 
show the following line-up at the close. 


Prize money Score 

1. Portland Police $20.00 1093 
Bronze medal 

2. Toledo Police Team No. 2 14.00 1047 
Bronze medal 

3. Pennsylvania State Police 10.00 1043 

4. Detroit Police Team No. 1 8.00 1032 

5. Philadelphia Police Team No. 1 8.00 1021 

6. Baltimore Police Team No. 1 1013 

7. Detroit Police Team No. 2 1002 

8. D. & H. R.R. Police Team No. 1 $90 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Single Spark Photography and Its Application 
to Some Problems in Ballistics 


By P. P. Quayle 


Assistant Physicist, U. S. Bureau of Standards 


nation is provided by an electric spark 

of such short duration that a moving 
object appears stationary has many appli- 
cations in the investigation of high-speed 
phenomena. The record obtained is not an 
image, no lens being used, but is simply the 
silhouette of objects between the light source 
and the photographic plate. Two distinct 
problems are presented in the photography 
of moving objects. 
One of these is the 
timing of the spark 
so that the desired 
epoch of the phe- 
nomenon under _in- 
vestigation may be 
photographed, and the 
other has to do with 
the duration of the 
spark. All of the 
photographs described 
in this paper were 
taken on p.ates not 
larger than 8 x 10 
inches. A projectile 
moving at a speed of 
2700 feet per second 
would be in front of 
such a_ plate, and 
therefore in a posi- 
tion to be photo- 
graphed for only 
0.0003 second. If the 
projectile is to be 
photographed within 
an inch of a prede- 
termined position, the 
time of occurrence of 
the spark must be 
corre'ated with the position of the projectile 
to within 0.00006 second. 

The spark duration determines the amount 
of blurring, for, if the projectile moves while 
the plate is being illuminated, a streak will 
be reco-ded the length of which depends on 
the duration of this spark. If the b‘urring 
is not to extend over more than one-six- 
teenth of an inch for a projectile moving at 
a speed of 2700 feet per second, the time of 
exposu"e must not exceed two millionths of 
a second. 

It is interesting to contrast the require- 
ments which are imposed upon the apparatus 
just referred to with those imposed upon 
ordinary moving picture cameras in taking 
the so-called action photographs of the daily 
press. While many camera shutters are rated 


fy PARK photography in which the illumi- 


*Published by Permission of the Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


to operate in 0.0006 second, they seldom 
function in less than 0.002 second, and 0.005 
second is a more common time of exposure. 
In photographing a racing car moving at 120 
miles per hour, using a shutter which oper- 
ates in 0.002 second, the car will move ap- 
proximately 4.2 inches during the exposure 
interval. Exposure times which are atis- 
factory for photographs of polo matches, 
track and field work, etc. are ten times too 


DAMPING 
RESISTANCE 


CONDENSER 


SPARK 
SWITCH 


= GROUND 


SCHEMATIC W/RING D/AGRAM 
SPARH FHOTOGRAPHY APFARATVS 


long for photographing a racing car and ten 
thousand times too long for photographing a 
projectile at right angles to its trajectory. If 
the photograph is not taken at right angles 
to the trajectory the requirements are less 
severe. 

This point is well illustrated in the case 
of a 4”.7 field piece, say, firing so that the 
projectiles are silhouetted against the sky. 
If the day is clear an observer standing be- 
hind the piece can see the projectile with the 
naked eye at a distance of one hundred 
yards from the muzzle and follow it without 
difficulty for a thousand yards or more along 
its trajectory. 

In order to secure a sainite timed spark 
of suitable character there must be available 
a means of generating electrical energy at 
very high voltage; a means of storing such 
energy; apparatus for the regulation of the 
voltage and, finally, a means of releasing the 
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stored energy at the proper time. The man- 
ner in which these parts are associated is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. In our 
equipment the generator consists of a motor- 
driven influence machine having two revolv- 
ing plates 17” in diameter. A 0.024 micro- 
farad Leyden jar condenser constitutes the 
means of storing the energy for the photo- 
graphing spark. The apparatus for regulat- 
ing the voltage of the condenser includes a 
dynamometer or po- 

tential regulator and 

a switch which dis- 

connects the condenser 

from the influence ma- 

chine when the volt- 

age across its ter- 

minals reaches a 

definite value deter- 

mined by the regula- 

tor adjustment. The 

arrangement for re- 

leasing the photogra- 

phing spark a'so con- 

sists of two parts. 

The first part is an 

electromagnetic 

switch which closes 

a trigger spark gap. 

The second is an aux- 

iliary device which 

serves to time the 

oneration of the pre- 

viously mentioned 

switch with respect to 

the phenomenon to 

be photographed. This 

auxiliary device takes 

different forms un- 

der varying circum- 

stances. For example, when projectiles are 
being photographed well away from the gun 
an interrupter is used which is placed near the 
trajectory and which opens an electric circuit 
when the head wave of the bu'let passes over it. 

Cycle of Operations 

When the photograph of a projectile is to 
be taken the following steps are involved. 
The operator sets or cocks the spark switch 
and the condenser switch, having previously 
placed the interrupter a short distance away 
from the trajectory and at a sufficient distance 
from the photographic plate to allow for the 
0.0048 second time lag in the apparatus. This 
position is determined by trial. The lag of 
the spark switch may be experimentally deter- 
mined. If this lag is known a simple com- 
putation based on the approximate speed of 
the projectile and the lag value will definitely 
determine the position for the head wave in- 
terrupter. After the influence machine has 
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FIGURE 8: 


of motion of gas immediately behind the wave M. 


been started the voltage across the condenser 
builds up until the point is reached at which 
the regulator functions. The closing of the 
regulator contacts energizes the tripping mag- 
net of the condenser switch which in turn 
promptly disengages the arm and short cir- 
cuits the influence machine thus preventing 
the accumulation of further charge on the 
condenser. This arm, through the buffer, 
automatically turns on the signal light and 
the operator immediately fires. 

The bullet moves out from the muzzle and 
passes the interrupter in its progress toward 
the plate. As the sound waves which accom- 
pany the bullet pass the interrupter the cir- 
cuit breaker is thrown open, the magnet of 
the relay is de-energized and the armature 
catch is released. The switch arm then closes 
the trigger gap and the condenser discharges 
through it and the photographing spark gap 
with which it is in series. If the interrupter 
has been properly located, the spark occurs 
at the instant the bullet arrives in the desired 
position in front of the plate.* 

Comparison of Other Methods 

The first spark photographs of projectile 
in flight seem to have been taken about 1881 
by Prof. E. Mach of the University of Prague 
who carried out a remarkable series of 
experiments along this line. Prof. Mach 

*A more detailed description of the apparatus 
with illustrations is given in a_ Bureau of 
Standards, Scientific Paper No. 508 entitled, 


“Single Spark Photography and Its Application 
to Ballistics.” 


.30 caliber Springfield bullet passing near 
machine gur bullet mounted on stem. This photograph was made to establish the nature and state 


stationary object 


utilized the so-called 
Schlierenapparat de- 
vised by Toepler for 
making visible those 
portions of a trans- 
parent medium which 
differ but slightly in 
refractive index from 
that of their  sur- 
roundings. Hence his 
images were small 
and required the ut- 
most in photographic 
manipulation to de- 
velop them. Prof. 
Mach triggered his 
photographing spark 
by firing the bullet 
through a secondary 
trigger gap and while 
this method is posi- 
tive, the wires of the 
trigger gap appear in 
the photograph. 

Dr. L. Mach in 
i893 attacked the 
problem with several 
modifications of the 
earlier apparatus and 
a most ingenious trig- 
ger device. His efforts 
were attended by 
marked success.  L. 
Mach’s apparatus 


consisting of 
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FIGURE 9: 











caliber 


was also based upon Toepler’s method 
but he replaced the lens of the earlier 
apparatus by a large cancave mirror which 
gave a larger field and more intense illumina- 
tion. L. Mach triggered his spark by means 
of a compressional wave started by the pas- 
sage of the projectile through a special device. 

From data found in Mach’s papers and 
from general information concerning the rifles 
in use at the time his work was done it 
appears probable that the speed of the pro- 
jectiles photographed by him did not exceed 
1900 feet per second. 

C. V. Boys (1) in 1893 introduced the 
direct shadow method of bullet photography 
employed in this paper. The sound waves 
and other air disturbances produced by the 
flight of the bullet are recorded in the pho- 
tographic plate owing to the fact that their 
refractive indices differ from that of the sur- 
rounding air. Boys used the triggering device 
employed by E. Mach, which shows in each 
picture, but his photographs are among the 
best ever obtained. 

Excellent photographs similar to those of 
Boys were published by W. A. Hyde in Ord- 
nance Pamphlet No. 422 U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment, 1913. 

All of the methods of photographing pro- 
jectiles in flight which have been discussed 
up to this time have one point in common, 
namely, that in triggering the photographing 
spark the motion of the projectile is inter- 
fered with in some way. In the earlier trig- 
gers the projectile closed a gap mechanically. 
Then L. Mach fired his bullets through paper 
cylinder heads causing a compressional wave 


.30 caliber projectile after passing through a bubble containing 


a mixture of hydrogen and air. The head and base sound waves are consider- 


ably modified. 


Note that the speed of the bullet is so great the bubble has not yet burst. 

















FIGURE 2; STAGE 1 


phenomena depicted in the following 


The cartridge has just been fired. The mushroom- 
shaped mass of gas in front of the muzzle probably consists mostly of air 
which is being pushed out of the barrel. The spherical sound wave seen just 
ahead of the gases was generated by a compressional wave from the barrel 
and originated with the unseating of the bullet from the cartridge case. The 
three photographs 
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the muzzle. 
advance of it. 


show successive 


stages in the firing of the projectile, covering a total time interval of not 


over 0.0005 second. 


in a small tube. The use of the interrupter 
described here and in the earlier publication 
(7) referred to yields photographs in which 
no part of the photographing mechanism ap- 
pears and in which the bullet is not touched 
in any way. 


Acceleration of Projectiles after Leaving Muzzle 


Opinion appears to be prevalent that a pro- 
jectile continues to be accelerated for a con- 
siderable distance after leaving the muzzle of 
the gun. Thus John W. Hicks in his book, 
“The Theory of the Rifle and Rifle Shoot- 
ing” (1919) quotes Dunn of the Ordnance 
Department, U. S. A. (1897) as saying: 
“Small arm bullets should be considered as 
having their maximum velocity at points from 
20 to 30 feet in advance of the muzzle. They 
should gain in velocity over this distance for 
the bullet is enveloped in gases moving in the 
same direction and with higher speed than 
that of the bullet. No refutation of 
this view has been found in the literature. 
Photographs taken during the course of this 
investigation indicate, on the other hand, that 
the service projectile of a caliber 0.30 Spring- 
field rifle ceases to be accelerated within a 
foot of the muzzle. Such a photograph is 
shown in Fig. 4. The muzzle of the rifle does 
not appear in the photograph, but from meas- 
urements made at the time the photograph 
was taken it is known that the center of the 


plate was eleven inches in advance of the 
muzzle. It will be seen that the bullet is 
already well in advance of the outermost 
boundary of the propelling gases. and since 
the bullet has set up its normal head wave 
it is subject only to the retarding forces 
considered in exterior ballistics. 

Other photographs, taken of a bullet four 
or five inches in advance of the muzzle, 
show that in this position the powder gases 
are being deflected from the base of the bullet 
and consequently the bullet is being acceler- 
ated. See Fig. 3. At a distance of from six 
to eight inches in front of the muzzle the 
speed of the powder gases falls below that 
of the bullet. and at a distance of eleven to 
twelve inches the bullet has outdistanced all 
of the blast effects, with the possible irrele- 
vant exception of a few stray powder par- 
ticles, and cannot be overtaken by any ac- 
celerating forces of the discharge. 

Figure 7 shows one of a series of fifteen 
photographs taken of the discharge of a 0.45 
caliber double action revolver, model of 1909. 
In this photograph the bullet is seen about 
1% inches in front of the muzzle. The bullet 
is still being accelerated since the propelling 
gases are being deflected from its base. 
Other photographs show that for this par- 
ticular arm and ammunition the bullet ceases 
to be accelerated within a distance of six 
inches from the muzzle. Phenomena such as 
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FIGURE 3; STAGE 2. The projectile is approximately 11. inches in front cf 
It is overtaking the gases which emerged from the muzzle in 
The original photograph shows just behind the base a com- 
pressional wave due to the gases which are moving forward with respect to 
the projectile at a speed exceeding that of sound in the gas medium involved. 
The projectile is still being accelerated. 


those depicted in these photographs are not 
to be considered as representing a random 
distribution of the powder gases of the pro- 
pelling charge which have been recorded by 
a fortunate exposure of the plate. They are. 
on the contrary, perfectly definite stages of 
a cycle which repeats itself over and over 
again for the same arm and powder, and 
any particular stage of the phenomenon can 
be duplicated within narrow limits. 

Gas Motion at Muzzle 

The photograph shown in Fig. 4 possesses 
features of interest in addition to its bearing 
on the acceleration of the projectile. Let us 
consider the state of the gases inside the 
boundary wave M. It will be seen that the 
head wave of the bullet does not extend rear- 
ward beyond the wave VW. The absence of 
this wave inside of M is to be ascribed to 
the fact that in this region the speed of the 
projectile relative to the gas is less than the 
speed of sound in the gas, for otherwise a 
head wave would be formed. It, therefore. 
follows that the gases behind this wave are 
moving forward at considerable speed, or 
that the speed of sound in this medium is 
quite high, or that a combination of these 
conditions exists. 

If the absence of the head wave, above 
mentioned, is due to the forward motion of 
the gases inside the wave M a stationary pro- 
jectile set up in this region should show a 
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FIGURE 4; STAGE 3. The muzzle is not shown, but measurements made at the time the photograph 


was taken show that the center of the plate was eleven inches in advance of the 


muzzle. Here the 


projectile has evidently outdistanced all other effects of the discharge and will (with the possible 


exception of a few stray powder particles) never be overtaken by any of them. 


The projectile is 


already moving through the normal atmosphere and is therefore already subject to the retarding force 


considered in exterior ballistics. 


M is the muzzle wave. 


Below the bullet appear a few grains of unburnt 


powder from the previous discharge, each with its attendant sound wave, the slope of which indicates 
that they have velocities in the neighborhood of 2,000 feet per second. 


head wave pointing in the direction from 
which the gases are coming, providing that 
their speed is above that of sound in the 
medium. However, the actual experiment, 
the result of which is shown in Fig. 8 showed 
no such wave at the nose of the stationary 
projectile and therefore G, the speed of the 
gases is less than the SG the speed of sound 
in them. However. when this fixed projectile 
pierced the wave M it started an ordinary 
sound wave S which at the moment it was 
photographed had attained a diameter as 
measured on the plate of 1.44 inches. We 
may assume that the center of this wave was 
originally at the point of the bullet but a 
pair of compasses will show that its center 
is now displaced about 0.38 inch and that it 
is practically undistorted. This absence of 
distortion of the spherical wave while its 
center has been moved 0.38 inch, indicates 
reasonably uniform motion of the medium in 
which it is propagated. Furthermore, if the 


gases inside the wave VM were moving forward 
with the speed of sound in the medium then 
the portion of the spherical sound wave near- 
est the muzzle could not move from the 
point of the projectile at which it started. 
If on the other hand the gases were station- 





ary the wave would expand keeping the point 
of the projectile as a center. The actual 
case is somewhere between these two. While 
the sound wave has moved out until its radius 
is approximately 0.72 inch it has been moved 
forward as a whole 0.38 inch; hence the for- 
ward speed of the gases must be 0.38/0.72 
or 0.53 that of the speed of sound in the 
gases. 

From the relative positions of the moving 
projectile and wave WM it follows that the 
average speed of the projectile is slightly 
greater than that of the wave M, assuming 
that the base of the projectile and the wave 
left the muzzle at very nearly the same time. 
If we also assume that the speed of the wave 
M has not increased then since we know that 
the speed of the bullet has increased some- 
what above its mean speed, it follows that 
the present speed P of the bullet is greater 
than the present speed W of the wave. Hence 
the speed of the gases is something less than 
half that of the projectile and the speed of 
sound in these gases is something comparable 
with that of the projectile. 

If in Fig. 8 we let— 

P equal speed of projectile 
W equal speed of the wave M 
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G equal speed of immediately be- 
[hind M 
speed of sound in free air 
speed of sound in gases immedi- 
[ately behind M 
the arguments just presented may be sum- 


marized as follows: 


gases 


SA equal 
SG equal 


~" G equals %4 Sg (1) 
sG equals W (2) 
P is greater than W (3) 
The condition that no head wave shall 


exist behind the wave M is 
P—Gislessthan SG (4) 
or in view of (1) and (2) 
P is less than 3/2W (5) 

But it was found from the relative posi- 
tions of the wave front M and the projectile 
that P is only slightly greater than W which 
is broadly represented by equation (3). It 
therefore follows that condition (5) is satis- 
fied and the absence of the head wave in 
the region behind M is accounted for. 


Gas Leakage 

Since the first introduction of firearms a 
leakage of the gases of the propelling charge 
past the projectile has represented a great 
waste of the available energy. Little could 
be done to reduce this loss in the case of 
the smooth bore and rifled muzzle loaders 
in use up to half a century ago. The pro- 
jectile could not be made to fit the bore too 
snugly since the ball and its accompanying 
wad could not then be forced down upon the 
powder charge; and when the size of the 
ball was so reduced as to make loading at 
the muzzle feasible, the fit was at best rather 
poor. 

With the introduction of the breech loader 
and fixed ammunition, the first real step 
towards reducing gas leakage was achieved. 
In these arms the cartridge fits nicely into 
a breech chamber, the forward end of which 
leads by a short cone to the Jands and 
grooves of the rifling. In the case of a lead 
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FIGURE 10. .30 caliber tracer bullet taken ap- 
proximately thirty-five feet from the muzzle. Note 
the almost complete absence of the base wave due 
to the fact that the partial vacuum usually existing 
at the base of flying projectiles is practically elim- 
inated by the emission of the gases from the burn- 
ing tracing compound or its ignitor. 
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STAGE 1. The above and the accompanying four 
illustrations on these two pages show the five 
stages attending the discharge of a .45 caliber 
Colt revolver. In Stage 1 the bullet has been pro- 
pelled from the cartridge case, but has not yet 
reached the muzzle. 


bullet, the metal is suddenly forced into a 
rifled tube having a diameter (measured 
between lands) slightly smaller than that 
of the projectile so that the soft metal is 
forced into the grooves making a seal which 
the older arms could never approximate. The 
improvement is, however, a relative one since 
gas leakage is still present in the best arms 
of today, though, of course, on a greatly 
reduced scale. 

Figure 2 shows the gas leakage which ac- 
companies the firing of a 0.30 caliber Spring- 
field rifle. The photograph was taken before 
the bullet emerged from the muzzle and the 
dark mass of gas in front of the muzzle 
consists largely of powder gases which have 
leaked past the projectile. The heavy black 
spherical wave which forms the envelope 
of all other disturbances produced by the 
discharge originated with the unseating of 
the bullet from the cartridge case. The 
resultant pulse or compression wave passed 
down the rifle barrel and traveled outward 
from the muzzle. 

Figures 5 and 6 show the gas leakage 
accompanying the firing of a 0.45 caliber 
Colts double action revolver. These pho- 
tographs are in general similar to those taken 
of the Springfield rifle except that the leak- 
age of the gases of the propelling charge is 
excessive. 

It may be well to point out here that the 
250 grain lead bullet 0.458 inches in diameter 
originally designed for use in the 0.45 caliber 
Colts double action revolver model 1909 was 
not available when these photograph were 
taken. The cartridges actually used were 
those regularly issued for use in the 0.45 
caliber Colts automatic pistol Model 1911. 
The bullet of this type of cartridge is a 
230 grain cupro-nickel jacket ball and has a 
diameter of 0.450 inches. 
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FIGURE 5; STAGE 2. 


leakage gases which now appear positively for 


wave. 


FIGURE 6; STAGE 3. The bullet has 


Note the ring-shaped advance guard of air and the 
the first 
developed sound wave and the small particles of powder residue, each of 
which has its wake and waves, the slope of the latter being indicative of 
their speed. These particles were left in the barrel by a previous discharge. 
Some of them are going so fast that they have advanced beyond the sound 
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question is still fur- 
ther complicated by 
vastly different 
powder charges. 
Modification of Sound 
Waves by the Mediuin 
The explanation, 
by C. V. Boys, of the 
formation of the 
sound waves. which 
attend the motion oi 
a projectile makes it 
clear that the regular 
head and base waves 
cannot be formed un- 
less the speed of the 
projectile is equal to 
or greater than the 
speed of sound in the 
medium. Since the 
speed of sound in 
hydrogen gas is con- 
siderably greater 
than that of the 
service projectiles, it 
follows that a projec- 
tile entering a soap 
bubble filled with 
hydrogen gas should 
lose its head and 
base waves, which 
should reappear when 
the projectile emerg- 





time, the well- 





not yet emerged from the muzzle, but this print shows a 


later stage of the phenomena represented in Figure 5, the powder particles now being more in evidence 
and the leakage gases having attained somewhat greater proportions. 


Other things being equal we should expect 
the smaller bullet to have the greater leak- 
age but of course a comparison between 
ordinary lead bullets and those having a 
jacket are not very conclusive. The case in 


376 


es into the air. These conclusions have been 
fully confirmed from photographs which have 
been taken at the Bureau of Standards with 
the apparatus described in this paper. 
Figure 9 shows a 0.30 caliber projectile 
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FIGURE 7; STAGE 4. 


The second muzzle wave has now developed into much greater proportions. 


The 


bullet is well out of the muzzle and is still being accelerated. The outrushing gases are impinging on 


its base and being deflected. 


Some of the gases which are going faster than the bullet have blown 


through the spherical wave in the center of the plate. 


after passing through a soap bubble filled 
with a mixture of hydrogen and air. In 
this photograph, the sound waves attending 
the projectile have been considerably modi- 
fied due to their having traveled for a time 
through a medium in which the speed of 
sound was considerably greater than that of 
air. 
Tracer Bullets 

10 is a photograph of a tracer 
bullet taken approximately 35 feet from 
the muzzle. It appears to have been gen- 
erally believed that the strong light which 
tracer bullets emit would make it impossible 
to photograph them successfully, and visual 
observation tended to confirm this belief. 
This photograph was obtained by using a 
rectangular tube of black paper with its axis 
at right angles to the trajectory and coinci- 
dent with the line joining the spark gap 
and the center of the photographic plate. 
By this device the plate was shielded against 
the tracer light before and after the bullet 
had traversed the tube. The plate is fogged, 
of course, but it nevertheless shows some 
interesting details. 


Figure 


The most striking thing is the almost com- 
plete absence of a base wave. The usual 
base wave is undoubtedly associated with the 
rapid pressure drop at the base of the pro- 
jectile. Apparently the gases generated by 
the tracing compound prevent the formation 
of a region of diminished pressure, and hence 
the formation of a base wave. About two 
inches back from the base of the tracer 
bullet particles of the tracing compound can 
be seen as they leave the wake. 


Shot Shells 
It has long been the custom to rate shot 
shells according to the percentage of the shot 





STAGE 5. 


being deflected by the bullet, hence it is no longer ogg | accelerated. 
bullet is due to the reflection of the light as it passes the bu 


round it. 


The bullet is now six inches from the muzzle and is clearly seen. 


pellets which fall inside a 30” circle at a 
given range. 

It is the purpose of this section of the 
paper to show that the above method is 
inconclusive from some standpoints and to 
suggest means of obtaining additional infor- 
mation along these lines. 

By the standard above referred to a shell 
which gave a pattern of 75% might be con- 
sidered good and one giving a pattern of 
50% might be considered very poor. How- 
ever, pattern alone is not an_all-sufficient 
test inasmuch as no account has been taken 
of the so-called “stringing” or distribution of 
the shot along the trajectory. In some cases 
the stringing of the shot is not a serious 
matter insofar as it affects pattern alone. 
A case in point occurs when the target is 
moving almost directly away from the gun 
and has only a very small speed across the 
trajectory. However, in the case of a goose 
flying directly across the trajectory at a speed 
of 90 miles per hour then a shot string 30 
feet long moving at an average speed of 900 
feet per second would require 0.033 seconds 
to pass a given point in which time the goose 
would move nearly 4.4 feet to one side of 
the trajectory. Hence even if the shot had 
been perfectly aimed and the head pellet of 
the shot string had struck the goose just as 
it crossed the trajectory nevertheless a good 
portion of the pellets would never strike the 
target. 

Insofar as the patterns themselves are 
concerned the shell having a 75% pattern may 


The gases are no longer 
The fuzzy appearance of the 
llet, and is caused by the gases which sur- 
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FIGURE 11; STAGE 1. 


flight of a charge of shot ffred from a twelve-gauge shotgun. 
Note that the entire charge still holds together and that the 


half inches from the muzzle of the gun. 
wads are in their respective places. 


also have had a string 30 feet long and the 
one having a pattern of only 50% may have 
had a relatively short string in as much as 
uniform distribution about the mean trajec- 
tory of the target does not at all necessitate 
uniform speed of the shot pellets along the 
trajectory. 

Consequently in order to investigate the 
exterior ballistics of a shot charge more fully 
it is necessary to have some means of deter- 
mining the length of the string as well as the 
pattern. 

The ordinary types of high speed moving 
picture cameras are of little or no use in 
connection with the phenomena under con- 
sideration insamuch as the reduction is on 
such a scale that small objects are not re- 
produced, and of course the gases and sound 
waves would not show at all. 





FIGURE 12; STAGE 2. 
dropping out of place. 





This and the attendant five illustrations show the different stages in the 


Stage 1 shows the load three and one- 


However, spark photography of the type 
considered here is admirably suited to inves- 
tigations of this character. 

With the present apparatus shot strings 
four feet in length have been photographed 
and the system could easily be extended to 
any reasonable length depending only upon 
the dimensions of the film available. 

Figure 11 shows a shot charge the base oi 
which is about 3% inches out from the muz- 
zle. The shot has not loosened up appre- 
ciably as yet and the wads are still in place. 


Figure 12 shows the shot charge and wads’ 


3 ft. 5 inches out from the muzzle. The base 
wads are beginning to separate from the shot 
charge. The curve just ahead of the fore- 
most shot is a sound wave generated by the 
shot pellets which are moving at a speed some- 
what greater than that of sound. There is 
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a great mass of detail in these prints which 
will necessitate considerable study. 

Figure 13 Shot charge 12 feet from muzzle 
The front card wad is seen at the rear of 
the shot string and was shattered by the 
shot pellets overtaking it. One of the base 
wads is seen about 3!4 inches back from 
the shattered card wad. 

Figure 14 Shot string 1814 feet from the 
muzzle. The stringing of the shot is now 
more evident and from the relative slopes of 
the sound waves it will be seen that some 
of the shot pellets at the rear are moving 
at comparatively very slow speeds. A base 
wad is seen about 9 inches back from the 
rearmost shot pellet. 

Figure 15. The shot in this print are di- 
vided into two definite groups. 

The phenomena here represented are too 
complex and at the present time are too 
imperfectly understood to warrant drawing 
very definite conclusions in regard to them. 
However it seems likely that, judging from 
the wave slopes, the speed of the shot pellets 
in the rear group is just barely above the 
speed of sound, 1100 ft. per sec. approxi- 
mately, and that some of them because of 
the absence of any wave have speeds lower 
than this. However, in the first group those 
at the head of the shot string exhibit a con- 
siderable variation in speed. In fact some 
of the shot pellets at the rear of the first 
group are apparently moving at speeds higher 
than those farther forward and hence must 
soon overtake at least a portion of the 
slower moving pellets. Collisions thus pro- 
duced must vastly perturb the trajectories 
of the shot pellets involved. There is a 
great mass of detail on the films which does 
not reproduce well on the prints and this is 
increasingly true of the reproductions from 
these prints. 

As has been said earlier in this paper 
there is no evidence in a shot pattern itself 
which tells anything about the length of the 
shot string in as much as uniform distribu- 
tion about the mean trajectory of say 
2.3 of the shot, does not at all necessitate 
uniform speeds of the shot pellets along the 
trajectory. 

In conclusion the author wishes to express 





The shot charge three and one-half feet out from the muzzle. The shot column has begun to open up and the felt powder wads are 
Note that the various individual pellet waves are now apparent. 
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FIGURE 13; STAGE 3. The shot charge 12 feet from the muzzle. The shot column has strung out appreciably and is also beginning to spread. The felt 
wads have dropped clear of the charge, the last of them being seen in the illustration. The entire shot column has torn through the top shot wad which is 
seen at the rear of the column. The individual pellet sound waves are now clearly established. 
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FIGURE 16; STAGE 4. The shot column eighteen and one-half feet from the muzzle, but reduced somewhat to include the flying wad, which is clearly seen 
considerably in the rear of the shot column. 


. 


FIGURE 14; STAGE 4. The shot column eighteen and one-half feet from the muzzle. The load has lengthened out considerably and the individual pellets 
are beginning to separate widely. Figure 14 is a duplication of Figure 16, shown immediately above. 


FIGURE 15; STAGE 5. The shot charge twenty-five feet from the muzzle of the gun. : 
Note that the charge is divided into two definite groups, the main portion of the load keeping together in advance, but that a considerable number 


of pellets have dropped back and are moving appreciably slower. 
Note that the sound waves of the rear pellets indicate less speed than those of the leading pellets. 
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April, 1861—-Broadway resounding with the racket of drums. 


Rifles, chasseurs, zouaves, foot artillery, pioneers, engineers, voltigeurs, rocket 


batteries, the 79th Highlanders, lancers of the 69th, dragoons of the 8th-—every heard-of and unheard-of unnecessary auxiliary to a respectable 
regiment of infantry, mustering for inspection and marching away in po!ychromatic magnificence. Fire Zouaves, Imperial Zouaves, National Zouaves, 
Billy Wilson Zouaves appropriating the streets and squares as drill grounds. The dress of almost every foreign army in Europe represented among 


the regiments forming, no two regiments equipped or armed alike. 


Ail enlisting ‘‘for three months’”’ then ‘“‘ON TO RICHMOND.” 


Amongst the first troops “‘along the Potomac” was a regiment of Wisconsin sharpshooters clad in the picturesque costume of the northwoods 


lumberjack. 


Three years later finds the Yankees still ‘On to Richmond,” but clad mainly in faded and ragged blue. The opera-bouffe stage of the war 


passed long since. 


HE gallery season of 1925-26 will be the seventeenth 
} year of official N. R. A. Gallery Competition. When the 
gallery postal matches were first instituted, they were 
a minor portion of the shooting activities of the country. Military 
rifle-shooting occupied the center of the stage at that time. As 
real estate developments progressed in 
all centers of population, however, the 
military ranges were gradually pushed 
farther and farther away from the cities and during the past few 
years the rapid growth of municipal golf-courses and country 
clubs centered around golf activities have cut still more deeply 
and rapidly into the existing outdoor ranges. There has been 4 
third feature which has affected gallery shooting. With the rapidly 
increasing number of sportsmen owning automobiles, good weather 
in the spring and summer has been a call to the open road and 
riflemen have loaded their families in the machine and gone off 
for week-end trips, instead of going out to the range. 


The Gallery Season 


The net result has been that many clubs, particularly those 
‘in cities and towns of any size, have come to regard the gallery 
season as their real shooting year. 

Winter is the social season—a season of “smokers,” dances, 
card parties, and general get-together activities. Clubs which have 
difficulty in getting out a dozen members on the outdoor range 
in the summer-time turn out three times that many in the gallery. 
Many of the sportsmen who like to shoot and who come to the 
gallery to do it are, therefore, practically Tyros. They do not 
keep up their practice to any great extent during the spring and 
summer and when they go into the gallery, they are automatically 
outclassed, for the first few weeks at least, by the few regulars 
who have kept up their work during the summer. 

This year’s gallery program has been laid out with this fact 
in mind. A Tyro Team Match is a new feature. An Individual 
Tyro Match over the regular N. R. A. individual gallery course 
has been added. Other Tyro matches are provided and Tyro 
medals are offered in several of the open championships. In re- 


Entered as second-class matter, April 1, 1908, at the postoffice at Washington, D. C., 


subscription, $3.00 per year. 
The articles published in THE AMERICAN I] 


$2.00 to individuals or members of clubs affiliated with the N. R. A. Canadian subscription, $3.50. 


sponse to a preliminary questionnaire, one hundred and thirty-two 
clubs said that they would enter a team in the Tyro Team Match. 
If this many do enter, the old line organizations will have to step 
lively or the Tyro Team Match will assume greater importance 
in the eyes of the public because of its larger entry list than the 
regular Championship Match. The average Tyro will not compete 
in regular competitions because he believes that he is beaten be- 
fore he starts, overlooking the very essential fact that no one 
ever won the first match in which he fired. A start has to be 
made sometime, and one week of firing in actual competition will 
teach the shooter more about watching every shot, every phase of 
his position and hold, than will a month of ordinary practice. 
Club secretaries should drive this point home to those of their 
members who have so far stayed out of the annual matches. With 
the special Tyro events now in the Program, there is no reason 
for any one to stay out. 

The ease with which a pistol or revolver can be carried to the 
range, and the fact that the shooter can fire a few rounds without 
having to crawl into a suit of Union-Alls and take the crease out 
of his trousers has attracted a constantly increasing number of 
shooters to the hand-gun. In order to meet the demands of the 
situation, the pistol and revolver section of the Annual Gallery 
Program has been steadily expanded, the latest addition being a 
pistol team match which is incorporated in this year’s Program 
for the first time. Tyro matches are also provided in the pistol 
section of the Program. The pistol matches are fired at a range 
of sixty feet. This distance can usually be obtained in the 50 
foot rifle galleries as well as in the 75 foot establishments. The 
pistol matches this year should be exceptionally well-patronized. 

Many police departments have indicated their belief that 
competition firing with the revolver would be a splendid means 
of stimulating interest among the officers of the department in 
hitting what they shoot at. Lack of funds, however, has prevented 
the majority of the police departments from sending teams to 
the National Matches at Camp Perry. The Individual Police 
Championship and the Police Pistol Team Championship, which 
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are incorporated in the Gallery Program this 
year, so.ve this financial problem for the de- 
partments. If individual shooters and secre- 
taries of local clubs will take this matter up 
with their local police organization, they will 
probably be surprised at the receptive frame 
of mind in which the officers are found. The 
present anti-pistol crusade and the general 
publicity given gun-p'ay by criminals has 
stirred policemen to their own shortcomings 
in the handling of firearms, and most of them 
are more than willing to improve their marks- 
manship if some inexpensive way can be found 
to do it. Not only do the regular pistol 
matches provide this opportunity, but the 
pistol qualification course gives every police 
department an opportunity to adopt a standard 
pistol qualification course for which the of- 
ficers wi:l be awarded nationally recognized 
qualification decorations, without the depart- 
ment itself having to go to the expense of 
making up the medals. 

There has never been a better opportunity 
to interest policemen in the N. R. A. than 
is afforded by the Gallery Program. It is up 
to local shooters to put the idea over. With 
the po.ice department interested in the activi- 
ties of the N. R. A. and its affiliated organiza- 
tions, a most powerful ally wili have been 
enlisted in campaigns against unenforceab‘e 
pistol legislation. 

The Reserve Corps, National Guard, and 
regular Service have also been taken care 
of in this comprehensive schedule of events. 
Reserve organizations find one of their prin- 
cipal probems to be the maintenance of 
interest and regimental morale. The establish- 
ment of company and regimental rifle teams, 
entered in competition against units from all 
parts of the United States, would go a long 
way toward bui:ding up this essential esprit 
de corps. 

The 1925-26 Gallery Programs are now be- 
ing mailed to all members of the Association 
and to c‘ub secretaries. Additional programs 
will be furnished any individual or organiza- 
tion interested. Conditions are ripe for the 
biggest gallery season in the seventeen years 
of gallery shooting history of the N. R. A. 
LET’S GO! 


International Matches St. Gall 


(Concluded from page 8) 


TWENTY-THIRD INTERNATIONAL RIFLE 
TEAM MATCH 


Detailed Scores 


Swiss. 5286 Points. Final 
Standing Kneeling Prone Total 

85 97 95 

95 97 

92 94 

92 95 


376 381 


Hartmann 


Lienhard $5 96 
92 
95 
93 


Totals 346 375 


Zimmerman oe 83 87 
84 88 
87 87 
87 82 


Totals 341 
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Totals 


Totals 


United States of America, ! 


Dodson 


Coulter 


Fisher 


Totals 


Morgan 





337 
86 
77 

2 


328 


85 
83 








Totals 


Denmark, 5099 Points. 


Laursen 


Totals 


Pederson 


Totals 


Setter-Larsen 


Totals 


Larsen 


Totals 


Jensen 


Totals 


France, 5053 Points. 
Roes 


Durand 


Rumeau 


Totals 


Gouery 


Totals 


313 


81 
87 
82 
84 


334 


ad 


81 
80 
&3 


321 








321 


381 





Parmentier 





Totals 


Holland, 4867 Points. 
Scheuter 





Totals 


Vuurman 


Bouwens 


Durang 


Totals 


Van Dalen 


Totals 
’ 
Belgium, 4857 Points. 
Van Asbroek 


Lafortune 
78 
81 
86 


Totals 309 


Balbaert 73 
76 
82 
81 


Totals 312 


Delbarre 76 
69 
86 
86 


317 


Scheirlinchx ° 72 
84 
76 


Totals 


Italy, 4853 Points. 
Isnardi 


Totals 


Coletti 
Totals 


Sartorari 


Ticchi 


Totals 
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The Small Bore International Match 


By E. 


T the instance of the National Rifle 
AN sociation I hung up my Expert 

Rifleman button as the nearest ap- 
proach to the Stars and Stripes I had, and 
turned up at the range of the Addiscombe 
Rifle Club to see the conditions were com- 
piled with on your behalf. 


Great Britain hasn’t been particularly 
famous for any kind of enterprise except per- 
haps playing during the last seven years, 
hence it came almost as a jolt to find that 
something resembling enterprise was put into 
this match this year. 

Being Sunday no lords or generals turned 
up, but a nice bunch of thirty-five of England’s 
best in the shooting line were collected on 
Friday, and a team selected for a try-cut. 

The idea was to practice on Saturday and 
shoot the match on Sunday, or Saturday if 
the weather turned out extra good. 

At this time of the year you usua!ly send 
us most of the equinoctial storms after you 
have done with them, and the Atlantic hands 
them out to us well gingered up, and the 
chances of one fine day out of three are by no 
means an even bet. 

We started with our one fine day for the try- 
out on Friday, and so lost our luck on the 
other two, for both Saturday and Sunday gave 
us a zephyr slinging e:m trees and other trifles 
about the roads, and rain, cut for busting 
records. 

It’s pretty hard to collect a representative 
team even in this little country at the cost of 
each individual’s pocket, hence a subscription 
from County Rifle Associations covered the 
expenses of the representatives for three days 

About the only thing that can be said about 
a bad day, is it provides something like an 
alibi for rotten scores individually or collec- 
tively; but it didn’t even do that for us this 
year, for, although last year’s team had a 
perfect day and made its record score, it made 
exactly the same score this year, viz., 7753, 
under the worst conditions it has met. 

The number of centuries seemed wasted in 
the try-out on Friday when the team could 
turn out centuries at only 50 yards and one at 
100 yards during the match, and about the 
only conclusion is that if the better represen- 
tative team we had this year could equal last 
year’s score in this year’s weather it should 
have been good for at least another fifty 
points on a fine day. So we must leave it at 
that. 

Addiscombe is a suburb of Croydon, a good 
sized town about ten miles from London and 
famous for the Archbishop’s Palace and a very 
nice little rifle range in a railroad cutting. 
The story is that the sides fell in one day so 
they tunneled it, leaving an ideally sheltered 
cutting above for a rifle range which the local 
shooters commandeered. 

The targets get the sunshine which is oc- 
casionally here, for the best half of the day, 
and the banks on all sides, besides being pic- 
turesque, keep out most of the winds, but 





Newitt 


for which shooting would have been a washout 
on the match day. 

Secretary Pethard and myself knew your 
scores and looked on the chance of beating 
your average of 97.4 per target as well within 
the capability of the representative team we 
had. The first few scores were averaging over 
98 at both distances, then came deiuging 
showers that nearly hid the targets and turned 
them to pulp while the wind played hooky, 
and scores began to fall; nevertheless the dif- 
ference between the high 393 and 382 low 
showed a very uniform performance. 











E. F. Shearer of Pennsylvania Who Established the 
New World’s Record of 298 Over the Dewar Course. 


The Rifleman in Battle 
(Concluded from page 10) 


has been the cause of a great deal of 
grief among those to whom really good am- 
munition is absolutely essential. During a 
battle, whoever needs the ammunition first 
will take it, whenever and wherever avail- 
able and it is an odds-on bet that the best of 
it will be used by those who need it the least. 
There is only one answer to this and that is 
to have a/] the ammunition good enough for 
any purpose. 

Among my immediate associates were 
exceptionally good riflemen; men who not only 
had qualified as “Marksman: Distinguished” 
(the equivalent of our “Expert Rifleman’’), 
but were experienced big game_ hunters. 
These men always selected their ammunition 
with the greatest care and when we happened 
to get a case of some standard make they 
would load up with it, often carrying several 
times the required amount well knowing that 
a time would come when any good ammuni- 
tion would be unobtainable. Even after the 
machine gunners were exempted from the 
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carrying of rifles these men usual!y managed 
to have one at hand, ready for any emergency 
and, though they seldom used the weapon, it 
was a source of satisfaction to know that it 
was available and gave them absolute confi- 
dence in their ability to hold their own. 

I know of at least two occasions, and doubt- 
less there were many others, when riflemen, 
alone, checked very strong and determined 
German “pushes.” One was at “Brickfield,” 
on the outskirts of Albert, in the Somme. The 
enemy, in overwhelming numbers, had driven 
through all the forward lines; all our machine 
guns were lost or disabled and things looked 
decidedly serious until a small group of rifle- 
men estab:ished themselves along the railroad 
embankment where they had a clear field of 
some one hundred and fifty yards in front and 
proceeded to mow down the attackers as fast 
as they appeared, literally “piling them up.” 
One officer, an old time Bisley competitor, 
kept two men busy, loading and passing rifles 
to him. These men formed a nucleus to which 
others rallied and, from that hour to the end 
of the war the Germans never advanced a foot 
beyond that line. 

Another occasion was the night of Decem- 
ber 19, 1915 when the Germans launched a 
strong attack, accompanied by cloud gas, 
along our line east of Ypres. Rifles, alone, 
were available during the first and only im- 
portant stage of the attack but they were 
quite equal to the occasion and the attacking 
force was almost annihilated and the feeble 
remainder back in its own trenches before our 
artillery got into action. 

As to sights for general use on a “battle 
rifle,’ I can only repeat what I have said be- 
fore: to be of any use whatever, the battle 
sight must be close te the eye and very large. 
The present sight on the Springfield is worse 
than useless—it is in the way. It were better 
to have merely a shot-gun type of front sight 
and no rear sight (like a Harpers Ferry 
musket in my collection, which was used in 
the Mexican War). With that a man could 
take a fairly accurate aim at any object within 
one hundred yards. And the front sight, also 
must be larger; broader, I mean. It is en- 
tirely too slim to be seen quickly—instantly— 
for that is what snapshooting amounts to, 
to point the rifle and fire at the instant of 
alignment. 

For the rifleman to use in deliberate firing, 
an aperture sight on the bridge of the receiver 
is the only kind worth considering; with 
click adjustments jor windage and elevation, 
of course. 


The Rifle in Africa 


(Continued from page 4) 
the magazine of which more anon. When 
I got it, it had several of the teeth broken 
off the head of the bolt, from being fired 
when full of sand. As no new bolt could 
be secured, I had these filed out down 
into the bolt about 3-64 in., and tool-steel 
teeth set in and brazed by a Portuguese 
convict at Loanda. I fired it a few times 
from behind a baobab tree with a string, and 
as nothing happened, I used it. It is today in 
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use, but I prefer the Springfield type of bolt. 
The set trigger was a nuisance in hunting, 
and the sights (open leaf and gold bead) were 
not so good. The grip was too far from the 
trigger. (Our new American guns of the better 
class have none of these defects.) 

The ammunition I used (Western, about 
75 gr. powder and 250 gr. Lubaloy boat-tail 
hollow point bullet) would not stand any 
rough treatment. If carried loose in the 
pocket, some of the bullets would get shoved 
back into the shells, and some would come 
out, either from looseness in the crimp, or 
from split necks. Some of the brasses were 
soft, and primers came out on firing, though 
not more than two or three per cent. I 
found about eighty to ninety per cent would 
swell and shed their primers if the bullet were 
shoved back into the shell 1% inch or more— 
obviously due to a very dangerous increase in 
pressure, and fatal to accuracy, if not to the 
shooter. In spite of all of this, I liked the gun, 
because it simply flattened anything it hit. 
It is the only gun I ever used that would 
stop an antelope of any size with a paunch 
shot, which it did regularly. It would also 
stop a buffalo with a lung shot when no bones 
were hit. One of my friends was wounded by 
a buffalo that had a broken hip and 5 lung 
shots from a .405 at short range, besides 
several shots in various parts of his anatomy 
from a Winchester .401 automatic. Velocity 
makes the difference. But this bullet is not 
heavy enough for*rhino and elephant, I be- 
lieve, though I have not tried it. 

I stayed up one night and furnished prov- 
ender for about half the mosquitos of Africa, 
just to try a body shot on a hippo with it. 
Got him back of the shoulder and took some 
rib inside, wrecking his innards completely, 
but only one small fragmert came to the skin 
on the other side. Bullet should be 300 to 350 
grains for the big stuff, evidently, even at 
equivalent reduction in velocity. 

For an ideal rifle, we shall have to wait until 
Hoffman or G. & H. or some one of like ability 
makes a gun to use this or a similar cartridge. 

The gun should weigh about nine pounds, 
have Springfield or Mauser action, and 3,000 
feet velocity with standard load. .350 or .375 is 
the right caliber, 250 to 300 grain bullet. With 
a rubber butt-plate, any average-sized man can 
shoot it without damage, and if the ammuni- 
tion companies do their stuff, the bullet will 
consistently flatten anything from elephants 
down, at any range you can hit them. A fixed 
aperture rear sight, targeted to 200 yards for 
each individual shooter, and a gold-bead front, 
is all that is needed for hunting. Such a 
gun would be perfect for Africa or India, but 
needless elsewhere. We have guns that are 
more than plenty for all of our North Ameri- 
can game animals. 


The Police at Perry 


(Concluded from page 11 


9. Toledo Police Team No. 1..... - 977 
10. Seattle Police a i ; F ‘n 968 
11. Philadelphia Police Team No. 2 : 960 
12..D. & H. R.R. Police Team No. 2...... 939 
a Ee eee 911 
I I 6 OS S55 c-Si SE warms oven ere 907 
Bs ME, TID 5 ww boieic tras sk caiceeees 896 
16. Baltimore Police Team No. 2............ 868 
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The holding of shoulder-to-shoulder police 
matches at Perry has done more than any- 
thing else in the last few years to promote 
practice among police departments. 


Those teams that were here this year will 
no doubt be back next year, bringing with 
them new blood and possibly new teams from 
other police forces. 

Those police forces over the country that 
do not already own their ranges and engage in 
practice can do no better than to follow the 
lead of some of their neighboring cities. The 
Philadelphia team belongs to and shoots in the 
U.S.R.A. matches. Practically all members of 
the teams are annual or life members of the 
N.R.A. 


The pistol ranges at Perry are large enough 
to easily accomodate a much larger force. 
The firing line has a cement wall built up 
some three feet high, whereon to lay pistols, 
ammunition, carbide lamps, etc. The pits are 
well constructed, allowing the targets to be 
completely withdrawn from view during rapid 
and timed fire. There are separate pits for the 
25-yard and 50-yard ranges. The whole range 
is completely covered with a fine stand of 
bluegrass. Shooters face the north and Lake 
Erie and all bullets go into the Lake or along 


its shore. On the whole it is a most ideal 
pistol range. 
Regular board-floored army tents were 


furnished the teams and meals were taken at 
the camp cafeteria. 


Roy Jones, expert for the Smith & Wesson, 
and the famous “Fitz,” otherwise known as 
Mr. Fitzgerald, expert shot for the Colt fac- 
tory, not only re-adjusted the revolvers and 
automatics for the police, as they did for all 
the other one-hand gunners, of course, but 
they also gladiy and freely instructed the 
various policemen who wished to learn the 
methods, how to take a revolver away from a 
man, if that man were not an expert gunman, 
which the average thug and holdup is not. 

The system of these two gentlemen is a 
practical application of the Japanese jiu-jitsu, 
and will disarm almost instantly ninety- 
nine out of one hundred men. It merely 
takes nerve and quickness on the part 
of the policeman, even when the thug 
has the muzzle of his gun right against the 
uniform, and the policeman apparently has 
his hands up in total surrender. Zip—and the 
tables are turned in a flash, and the hold-up 
is helpless and the officer remains unharmed. 


How it is done cannot be told in print suc- 
cessfully, but if the policemen of America 
would come, as many as practical, to Camp 
Perry, they would be ten times repaid by this 
disarming course alone, to say nothing about 
the results of the pistol matches. 

The pistol affairs at Perry were so arranged 
that the greenest pistol shot was more than 
welcomed, and he was taught how to do it by 
the best of instructors. No one need fear at 
Perry that he will be laughed at, or ignored, 
or in the woods, if he cannot shoot. The raw- 
est beginner is treated with the same kindly 
courteous consideration at Perry as the win- 
ner of the most desirable pistol and revolver 
match held in camp. The fact is, that Camp 
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Perry exists, both officially and unofficially, 
not only to hold matches between expert re- 
volver shots, but to teach beginners. If any- 
thing, the beginner is wanted even more than 
the experts, as the basic idea and object of 
the whole meet at Perry, is to teach the 
Americans to shoot, not only with the rifle 
but with the one-hand gun. 

The outdoor or rural shot with revolver 
need not worry about certain extra high scores 
hung up by the indoor city teams between 
meets at Perry. These fine scores are the 
selection, naturally, of hundreds shot during 
the year before coming to Perry, and of 
course the group on the stump looks bad in 
comparison with many of the published pistol 
groups. But at Perry every one has to shoot in 
the open, and this puts all the one-hand men on 
an equal basis. In fact, it rather handicaps the 
indoor range pistol shot, as he is not liable to 
be able to hold as closely in a slight breeze, 
or under the uncertain natural lights of a 
sunshiny or rainy day as the man who has 
shot mostly outdoors before coming to Perry. 
It is the daily story at Perry that the over- 
confident expert shot is pained to find himself 
suddenly about sixth place, due to conditions 
new to him, and the raw yet fair shot, with 
both rifle and one-hand gun alike, is astonished 
and delighted to find himself about number 
four, due to being used to conditions, and per- 
haps to a streak of good luck just when bad 
luck ruins the expert’s score for that day. And 
luck plays lots of queer pranks at Perry, in 
the pistol game especially. 

No restrictions are placed on what kind of 
loads to use in the pistols and revolvers, just 
so they are safe, at Perry. So if the home 
re-loader believes that his own cartridges give 
him an inside track, why bring them right 
along. And of course the best of hand loads 
will outshoot the usual factory products, ex- 
cellent as they are. 

A man who can make about 80 at 50 yards 
on the standard American target, 8-inch black, 
has a fine show to get into the prizes at the 
Perry pistol matches. Some kind chance will 
probably lift him near 85 or 90 and then he 
has it. One high score overcomes a dozen 
bad scores, and the pistol matches are largely 
re-entry. Not all of them, however. The point 
here is that the newcomer, the man strange 
to the range or conditions, or even the begin- 
ner, need not fear that he is pinning all his 
hopes on one score against some of the best 
shots in the world. All the prizes, and monies, 
at Perry are so divided that the tyros, as the 
beginners are officially called, must have at 
least one-fourth the prizes, no matter what 
their scores, compared to the expert scores. 
Thus if the four highest expert scores are, 
say, 100-100-100-100, that is all four possibles, 
and the highest tyro or beginner's score is only 
something like 60 odd, then the prizes are 
divided, three to the three highest experts, 
and one (one-fourth of all prizes) to the tyro 
even if kis score is way down. That is what 
Perry is for, expert and beginner alike. If 
Perry were only for expert pistol men, there 
soon would be no Camp Perry, because a few 
world expert shots could not make the meets 
possible. Better be there with us next year. 
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Conducted by C. B. Lister 


The 8th American Record Match 


By A. K. Friedrich 


Tue Eighth Annual American Record Match 
brought out some remarkably good scores. Four 
men broke the old record and one man tied it. 
The battle was not confined to the leaders, how- 
ever; all along the line the scores were very close, 
requiring a careful re check of many targets. 
When that failed to break a tie, preference was 
given to the target with the smaller croup. 

The winner, Mr. Lloyd Moore, is a new man 
at the Schuetzen game, but seems to be under no 
handicap on that account. Standing appears to 
be as easy for him as prone. As he had set a new 
record he was required to furnish affidavits from 
his witnesses, which he did. One of his witnesses 
is an N. R. A. match official and the other is a 
constable. 

Second place goes to John Dorweiler, one of 
the hard-hitting members of the Cornstalk Team 
from West Bend. He has a three shot possible on 
the German Ring Target among his records. 

Third place goes to E. N. Moor, an alternate 
on the International Team. Four men from the 
International Squad fired: E. N. Moor, C. T. 
Westergaard, Laurence Nuesslein and Paul Lan- 
drock. All placed well up. The _ individual 
average was 320, 7 points higher than last year. 

We are glad to see three new men from West 
Bend. All of them shot well. We missed Curtis 
Liston this year, but found him at the 1,000 yard 
range at Camp Perry. 

The publication of this report was delayed 
because the secretary was called upon to fill a 
vacancy on the Iowa Civilian Team at Camp 
Perry. His excuse is that he filled said vacancy. 

Brother Rifleman, this is the third year we have 
conducted this match. During this time we have 
exactly broken even. As it costs about so much 
to put on a match, another increase in entries 
like we had this year would enable us to increase 
the prize list. 

In the team match, Roberts Island Rifle Club 
was first with a score of 403; West Bend, second 
with 397. Both teams broke the old record. The 
booby prize goes to Whiting. 

Among the things worthy of comment are: The 
68 point gain from last year by J. A. Morway; 
Harry W. T. Ross is present with a score of 401 
after passing through an earthquake which would 
have jarred the nerves of most men; H. M. 
Pope is still in fifteenth place. 

Some men do not have a windguage on their 
rifles or do not know how to use it. Many groups 
were off center. We have one target in mind, es- 
pecially, which would have scored 54 points more 
if the group had been moved 3 inches to the left. 


A. K. Friedrich’s target was witnessed by a 
captain of the Reserves and was scored by C. T. 
Westergaard. 

Every fifth place will receive a cash prize. 

C. T. Westergaard will conduct the Indoor 
Record Match next March. 

The Outdoor Record Match aid will be held 
next year at about the same dates. 


Neme Score 

1. Lloyd Moore, New Cumberland, 0. ; . 458 
Gold Medal, Winchester 52, Metallic sights. 

2. John Dorweiler, West Bend, Iowa 
Silver Medal, .32-40 Niedner-Ballard, 12% 
grains No. &80 Hudson Bullet. 

3. E. N. Moor, Oakland, Calif 7 428 
Bronze Medal, Heavy Springfield. 

4. C. T. Westergaard, Whiting, Iowa 427 
.32-40 Pope-Ballard. . 

5. Lawrence Nuesslein, Washington, D. C. 426 


Pope-Martini, 1924 Remington, Olympic Am- 
munition 

6. F. E. Border, West Bend, Towa 418 
32-40 Peterson-Ballard, 12% grains No. 80. 


Hudson Bullet. 


7. A. Hubalek, Brooklyn, N. Y. seioie inion 
33-40 Pope Muzzle Loader. 

8. Paul Landrock. Brooklyn, N. Y. 407 
35-40 Pope Muzzle Loader. 


9. Harry W. T 
Niedner-Springfield, 
grain F. A. Bullet. 

10. C. W. Randall, Stockton, Calif ; 400 
Niedner-Springfield, 32% grains Hive?, 170 
grain F. A. Bullet. 

11. W. G. Hanson. Stockton, Calif 391 
Heavy Springfield, 44 grains Pyro D. G., 170 
grain Boat Tail Bullet. 

12. Gus Muhl. Toronto. Iowa 389 
32-40 Peterson-Ballard. 

13. Alfred K. Friedrich, Ames, 


Ross, Santa Barbara, Calif 401 
40 grains No. 16, 170 


Iowa 387 


Niedner-Springfield, 16 grain No. 80, Squibb 
Bullet. 

14. Nick Altman, West Bend, Iowa .387 
32-40 Peterson-Ballard. 

15. H M_ Pope, Brooklvn. N. Y. 386 
33-40 Pope Muzzle Loader. 

16. Wm. Mvhl. Toronto. Towa - 384 


32-40 Peterson-Ballard. 

17. Erie Johnson, Ardmore, Okla 381 
Hoffman Springfield, 1925 National Match Am- 
munition 


18. C. S. Barthold, Stockton, Calif 380 
Kreighoff-Schuetzen, 1925 National Match Am- 
munition. ° 

19. Mike Altman, West Bend, Iowa 378 
32-40 Peterson-Pallard 

20. Ed Muhl. Toronto. Iowa 377 
32-40 Peterson-Ballard 

21. H. P. Ronkendorf, Stockton, Calif 375 

22. C. Dinkman, Toronto, Iowa , 374 

23. W. Haack, Stockton, Calif. 368 

24. Frank McCartney. New Cumberland, Ohio 362 

25. O. H. Maberry, West Bend, Towa 361 

26. John Altman, West Bend, Iowa 360 

27. Jul Mu*1, Toronto, Iowa 356 

28. H. L. Frazier, Toronto, Iowa 355 

29. Faw. Montag, West Bend, Iowa 352 

29. Alle Larson, Whiting, Iowa 339 


31. J. A. Morwav, Jacksonville. Florida 334 
22. A F. Smith. Sacramento, Calif 327 
33. Charles Norton, Ames, Iowa 318 
34. F C. Payne, Los Angeles, Calif 317 
25. Chas. J Perry, Saginaw, Mich 316 
36. B. J. Maytum, Paullina. Iowa 310 
37. E. E. Couche, Jacksonville, Florida 310 
38. Frank Lane, Santa Clara. Calif 307 
39. Fd Groeschel, Louisville, Ky 305 
49%. C A. Moore, Somerville, Mass 302 
41. C. M. Dolson, Stockton, Calif. Mewes 300 
42. Paul T McNeil. Ames. Iowa 294 
43. H. K. Clark. Barre, Mass 293 


44. Wm. Householder, New Cumberland, Ohio 292 


45. Wm. McNamee, Jacksonville, Florida er 
46. O R. Anderson, Whiting, Towa ‘ 279 
47. R. J. Hart, Janesville, Wis 277 
48. E. B. Loofboro, Janesville, Wis. ; 276 
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49. J. C. Cousins, Paulina, Iowa.... saee 
50. S. L. Moser, Louisville, Ky ‘ 259 
51. Roy C. Hilker, Paulina, Ohio ere: 
52. C. J. Edwards, San Leandro, Calif 238 
53. Dr. G. E. Griffith, Ames, Iowa.............. 236 
54. A. N. Dow, Jacksonville, Florida............22 
55. E. Emerson Ellis, Ames, Iowa 227 
56. T. Emmet La Velle, Ames, Iowa 225 
57. J. V. McKelvey, Ames, Iowa sane 224 
58. C. W. Bunker, Jacksonville, Florida ~ 201 
59. S. D. Page, Jacksonville, Florida . 218 
60. L. E. Bigelow, Jacksonville, Florida 215 
61. Howard Humphrey, Jacksonville, Florida 209 
62. Emil Ochsner, Louisville, Kentucky . 206 
63. Wm. L. C. Reimers. Paulina, Iowa 197 
64..C. A. Montgomery, Bakersfield, Calif 193 
65. C. S. Graham, Jacksonville, Florida 121 
WITHDREW NO REPORT 
Wallace H. G. Olson 
Holtz G. W. Sears 
Moses Otto Thomas 
Hiland 
Davis 
McCormick 
THE TEAM MATCH 
Roberts Island Rifle Club 403 
Moor. Randall, Hanson, Barthold, Ronkendorf. 
West Bend Rifle Club 397 
Border. Dorweiler, Maberry, Nick Altman, 
Mike Altman. 
Toronto Rifle Club ; 362 
Pasadena Rifle Club 325 
Ames Facultv Rifle Club 311 
Whiting Rifle Club .298 
* * 7 


CRESTLINE OUT FOR RECORD 


E. M. Farris, Secretary of the Crestline, Ohio, 
Rifle Club sent in the following which is of in- 
terest as indicating the keen interest of the com- 
munity in the Small Bore Shooting Game at 
Crestline. 

“In an endeavor to find a local boy or girl 
to take from Sam Moore the consecutive bull’s- 
eye record, we started out to list thirty men of 
Crestline who would each agree to purchase one 
hundred cartridges for this effort. The thing got 
started and made such an appeal that we could 
scarcely stop it. After listing fifteen railroad men 
the list was left for the Kiwanis men to finish. 
They didn’t stop until I called them off and 
thirty-three had by that time put their signatures 
on the sheet. These juniors—boys and girls—are 
all pepped up to prove worthy of this interest 
our men have shown in them. Crestline is 
headed for bigger things in riflery when these 
youngsters grow into maturity.” 


* * * 


COLLEGE PISTOL SHOTS DESIRE 
MATCHES 


Tue Pistol Club of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology desires Pistol Matches with other 
school and college teams. Colt .45 Automatic 
Pistols to be used and scores to be exchanged by 
mail. It is possible that matches with other 
caliber pistols could also be arranged. Any school 
maintaining Field Artillery or Cavalry R. O. T. C. 
unions will be particularly interested in this open 
challenge. Communications should be addressed 
to W. C. Tobie, secretary, M. I. T. Pistol Club, 
330 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 

* * * 


SPECIAL PALMA AMMUNITION 
AVAILABLE 


Tue National Rifle Association has available 
three cases of special Palma Match ammunition 
of 1925 Frankford Arsenal manufacture left over 
as a non-expended balance by the United States 
Palma Team. These three cases will be sold at a 
price of seventy-five dollars per thousand rounds, 
F. O. B. Washington, the first three orders re- 
ceived being the three orders that will be filled. 
There are fifteen hundred rounds per case. 
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The Metropolitan Outdoor 
_Championship 
By Harry M. Pope 


Since the last Indoor Championship of the 
Metropolitan Rifle League last February, we have 
been slowly planning an Annual Outdoor Cham- 
pionship that would be a true measure of skill 
with .22 caliber rifles, and finally decided that 
this would be best effected by a continuous score 
over all the .22 caliber ranges, so that in addi- 
tion to being able to hold well, it would also be 
necessary for the shooter to thoroughly know his 
rifle in all respects, so we put it this way: all 
shooting on regular N. R. A. targets for dis- 
tance. One ten shot target at 50 yards to get 
the gun fouled and to some extent adjusted, then 
50 consecutive shots for the match, ten each at 
50, 100, 150, 175, and 200 yards with no shooting 
whatever between ranges. We shot this match 
on the Montclair N. J. range, about 15 miles 
from New York as being the most available 
for the purpose. Had a fairly good day, without 
very much choice in conditions between the four 
squads, except the last which just succeeded in 
getting through in the growing darkness. We 
could not have fired two rounds more and fin- 
ished. Shooting was somewhat delayed in the 
start on account of delay of contestants in put- 
ting in an appearance, mostly owing to its being 
the first day of change to Standard time and 
change of R. R. timetables. We thought before 
the match was shot’ that under the conditions of 
the shoot a score of 8 or 10 down would be a 
fine one, yet eight men equalled or exceeded this, 
and the winner, Mr. C. S. Neary of Bridgeport, 
came through with the magnificent score of 349, 
losing his 6th shot at 200 for a 4. 

We were surprised by the attendance, thirty-six 
men contending, coming from all around the 
vicinity of the city and from points as widely 
separated as Philadelphia, Pa., to Bridgeport, 
Conn. All voted it a real shooting match and one 
to be surely attended in future years. No one 
seemed exhausted in climbing that tremendous hill 
of about seventy-five feet rise in 500 yards, also no 
wheelbarrows were used. Our expenses for such 
a single day’s shoot are fairly heavy, still 
cash prizes were paid to the first twelve men, the 
Metropolitan League gold, silver and _ bronze 
medals to the first three men, and the Annual 
Bar Medal for one year to the winner. 


METROPOLITAN RIFLE LEAGUE 
Scores of Montclair Match, Held September 27, 1925 


Name 50 100 150 175 200 Total 
1.¢c. S. Neary 100 100 50 50 49 349 
2. J. M. Hilborn 99 96 50 50 48 343 
3. R. H. Betts 98 99 49 50 47 344 
4. Jos. Martin 98 100 48 50 47 343 
5. J. M. Sorensen 97 97 49 50 49 342 
6. C. H. Johnson 99 97 47 50 49 342 
7. Jacob Saylor 98 98 48 49 49 342 
8 H. J. Wood 98 98 49 50 47 342 
9. Chas. St. John 98 96 49 49 49 341 

10. J. A. Willners 99 95 49 50 47 340 
11. A. C. Russell 96 96 50 48 49 339 
12. George Demeter 100 95 50 48 46 339 
13. Fred Kuhn 92 98 50 49 49 338 
14. J. L. Roemisch 97 95 50 47 49 338 
15. W. J., Coons 99 94 50 50 45 338 
16. K. F. Rodgers 96 95 48 49 49 337 
17. A. M. Ahrens 98 93 48 49 49 337 
18. J. F. Rivers 98 95 48 47 48 336 
19. T. Samsoe 99 97 48 49 43 336 
20. Edg. Strain 95 93 50 49 48 335 
21. Chas. Hankin 99 97 49 44 46 335 
22. S. M. Milman 99 96 48 47 45 33d 
23. Leo Manville 98 94 47 49 46 334 
24. W. A. Tewes 98 93 47 47 47 332 
25. D. Battison 7 93 50 45 47 332 
26. D. S. Rothrock 94 91 49 50 46 330 
27. J. Relcher 97 93 43 48 47 328 
28. C. Winfield 93 90 50 47 47 327 
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29. G. E. Peterson 98 97 48 44 38 32d 
30. Stuart Scott 99 90 46 45 44 324 
31. C. F. Johnston 95 93 48 38 48 322 
32. Mrs. Hilborn 92 96 50 41 39 318 
33. F. W. Osgood 97 89 33 46 48 313 
34. W. H. Willard 92 93 46 35 47 313 
35. F. W. Kilbourn 91 92 46 45 39 313 


36. N. M. Terwilliger 85 88 39 46 49 307 


ANALYSIS OF EQUIPMENT 


Whole List Upper half 
Telescopes, Average power 8 1-3 


Fecker 25 Fecker 14 
Winchester 8 Winchester 3 
Hankin 1 Seidle es 
Seidle : 1 
Win-Fecker 1 
Rifles 
Winchester 52 14 Winchester 52 6 
Peterson-Ballard - 8 Paterson-Ballard 4 
Remington-Martini ae Remington-Martini oe 
B. S. A. 2 B. S. A 1 
Niedner-Ballard . 2 Niedner-Ballard 1 
Peterson-Winchester 2 Peterson-Winchester 1 
Pope-Ballard 2 Pope-Ballard 1 
Peterson-B. S. A. 1 
Springfield 1 
Amrunition 
yn. @. . ae VU. S. -10 
Palma ee Palma z 
Peters 1 
Winchester 1 
* o a 


NEW YORK STATE TROOPERS’ ANNUAL 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL MATCH 

Troop “G” of the New York State Troopers 
held the center of the stage in the Annual Inter- 
departmental rifle and revolver matches fired at 
Manlius, N. Y., on September 13, turning in 
a team total for both rifle and pistol events of 
863 out of a possible 1150 to win the Newayo 
silver cup. 

Troop “A” was high with the rifle, with a team 
total of 269x300. Troop “G” had 263 at this 
stage. With the revolver, however, “G” Troop 
turned in a total of 600 as against 557 for Troop 
“a” 

The individual high revolver score was made 
by Sergeant Stanwix, of Troop “G,” with a total 
of 128x170. Sergeant Stanwix turned in 49 x 60 
at fifty yards slow fire, 58x60 at twenty-five 
yards slow fire, and 21x 50 at twenty-five yards 
rapid fire. 

The individual high rifle score was turned in 
by Sergeant Halloway, of Tsoop “K” with a 
score of 57x 60. Sergeant Halloway made 28 x 30 
at 200 yards prone, and 29 x 30 at 100 yards off- 
hand. 

While definite information is not available, it 
is believed that the Winchester .30-30 carbine is 
the standard rifle of the New York State Troop- 
ers. These scores accordingly represent excellent 
performances with this little rifle. 


* * * 


TURKEY SHOOT IN OHIO 

Tue Miami Rifle Club, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
announces a turkey shoot for November 1 at 9:00 
a. M. Any rifle, iron sights, no spotting scope, 
no palm rest, strictly offhand. Gun sling per- 
mitted. Range 200 yards. Target: 3-inch white 
square placed in center of the A targets 10-inch 
bull’s-eye. Nine pound turkeys. Directions for 
reaching the range out at Cincinnati are: Take 
Oakley car to the end of line, walk over Marburg 
to Duck Creek Road, then to Kentucky Avenue. 
Range location to the left. Automobiles take 
Duck Creek Road to Kennedy Avenue. 

We also have a preliminary announcement to 
the effect that the Columbus Business Men’s 
Rifle Club, of Columbus, Ohio, will stage a tur- 
key shoot at Harrisburg on November 8. 
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WESTERN UNITED SERVICE MATCH 


On August 22 and 23, a most important 
competition was fired over the Camp Lewis, 
Washington, ranges. The intervention of the Na- 
tional Matches has prevented previous publication 
of the results of this shoot. The match was held 
by the courtesy of Major-General Wm. H. Johns- 
ton, commanding at Camp Lewis. Lt.-Col. H. G. 
Davids, 4th Infantry, acted as Executive Officer 
and Major A. E. Sawkins, 7th Infantry, as Statis- 
tical Officer. Seven officers from the regular Army 
served as range officers. The Match was fired 
over the 1925 National Match course. Seventy 
individuals competed, making up a total of 
seven teams. The scores made in the team 
match were also considered for individual honors. 


The team match was won by the Third Divi- 
sion Team with a score of 2521. Washington 
National Guard No. 1 were second with 2501. 
Complete scores in the team match are as follows: 


200 200 400 600 1000 Totals 
R.F. R.F. R.F. S.F. S.F. 
Ist Third Division . 430 466 432 447 746 2521 


2nd Wash. N.G., No.1 438 466 432 449 716 2501 
3rd Wash. N.G., No.2 403 444 427 432 673 2379 
4th Wash. Civ., No.1 415 449 414 421 667 2366 
5th Wash. Civ., No. 2 409 430 416 403 655 2313 
6th Arlington R. C. 402 435 382 386 634 223: 
7th Tacoma R. C. 389 406 395 388 569 2147 

A silver cup went to the winning team with a 
silver medal to each team member. Bronze 
medals were awarded each member of the sec- 
ond team. The individual high score over the 
course was turned in by Sgt. J. W. Johnson, 
Co. L, 161st Infantry, Washington N. G. His 
score was 263. Capt. Paul J. Roberts, Wash- 
ington N. G., N. R. A. State Secretary for the 
State of Washington, was a close second with 
a score of 262, while Sgt. D. E. Swartz, 6th 
Engineers, U. S. A., was only one point behind 
Captain Roberts. The high score at the 200- 
yard Slow-Fire stage was turned in by Cpl. J. G. 
Purtilo, Co. L, 7th U. S. Infantry, who regis- 
tered a 48. Mr. Alex Hetland, of the Everett 
Club, and Mr. Dave Allen, of the same organ- 
ization, both turned in 47’s. The high score at 
the 200-yard rapid-fire stage was turned in by a 
civilian, Mr. Karl Kepp, of Seattle, with a 49 
to his credit. There were eight 48’s at this 
stage. The 400 rapid-fire stage went to Lt. 
W.R. McMasters, Third Tank Company, U.S. A., 
with a score of 47. Sgt. F. M. Franklin, 6th 
U. S. Engineers, was runner-up at this stage with 
46. The 600-yard slow-fire stage was won by 
Private 1ist-Class C. M. Cook, Ordnance Dept., 
Washington N. G., with a 48, outranking a 
quartette of other shooters with the same score. 
The long range stage was taken by a civilian, 
Mr. George E. Munson, of Bellingham, with a 
score of 89. 

Showers, with occasional wind-flurries, kept the 
thousand-yard scores, particularly those fired in 
the afternoon, down below what might ordinarily 
be expected of a bunch of shooters of this cali- 
ber, Mr. Munson’s 89 not being approached 
within five points by any of the other compet- 
itors. Each of the stage winners, as well as 
the winner of the aggregate, received a silver 
medal. 

It is to be hoped that the success of this 
year’s Western United Service Match may as- 
sure its continuance with even better attendance 


next year. 
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Sight Settings for the Springfield 
By Townsend Whelen 


wot .D you please give me a little informa- 
tion on the following? I just received a 
Springfield Sporter from the D. Cc. M. 
put a Lyman gold bead sight on it which seems 
to be about one-tenth of an inch higher than 
the original front sight. In shooting Frankford 
Arsenal 1925 National Match Ammunition, I used 


I just 


three clicks of elevation with the original sight 
and when I used the gold bead I had to use 
thirteen clicks to hit the point of aim. All! 


this at 100 yards. So when the Lyman No. 48 
rear sight is set for 100 yards it sets about one- 
eighth of an inch above the top of the receiver. 
Do you think this would make the sight eas- 
ier to bump or would you advise a lower front 
sight. Do you know if there is any ammunition 
that would need a lower rear sight setting for 100 
yards than that which I used. What is the dif- 
ference, if any, in the sighting for 100 yards be- 
tween the 1925 F. A. and Western 180-grain 
open point bullet, for hunting? What elevation 
do you give using your small-game load 150 
grain service bullet and 18 grains of No. 80 pow- 
der. Have you worked up a reduced load using 
the Rem. 110 grain bullet. Would it be neces- 
sary to have scales or would a powder measure 
be accurate enough for reduced loads. I don’t 
care to load any full charge loads. What is 
your opinion of the Bond Tool, also their pow- 


Sight Adjustment of 





Point of impact adjusted at each ranye 
Ammunition 
Western O. P. B. T. 
Western, soft point, 1925 


Express 


Hi-Speed 


Remington Mushroom 


Remington 


Frankford. B. T., 1925 E 

Western® Tool & Copper Works bullet, 44 gr... Du- 
Pont No. 16 powder, overall length 3.38 inches 

Western Tool & Copper Works bullet, 45 er., Du- 
Pont No. 17% powder, overall length 3.38 inches 

Service bullet, 18 grs., Du Pont No. 80 powder 

Belding & Mull 154 gr. lead bullet, 12 grs. Du- 
Pont No. 80 powder 

Belding & Mull Squibb gas check bullet, 18 grs. Du- 


Pont No. 80 powder 


The same relative results will not always be ob- 
tained with other rifles of this type as the various 
loads seem to effect individual rifles differently. 
Each rifleman should make a table of this kind 
for his own use, determining the data by ex- 
perimental firing. 





What ammunition would you re¢ 
ommend for shooting deer in Pennsylvania? 
I mean, what load? Do you think it any ad 
vantage in having the headless firing pin, also 
reversed safety lock? These sporters are not 
equipped so. J. R. K., Tacony, Pa. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The front sight on 
your Sporting Springfield rifle does appear to be 
higher than necessary. But it is much better to 
have it a little too high than too low as they 
usually are. If too high you can always elevate 
the rear sight, but if too low, often the rear sight 
cannot be lowered enough, and then you have to 
get a higher front sight. Perhaps the elevation 
of your rifle may change a little during the first 
hundred rounds or so that you fire through the 
barrel, and I believe that it would be better to 
leave the front sight as it is for the present. It 
is not much too high. The probabilities are that 
several of the heavy loads may require a slightly 
lower elevation of the rear sight than does the 
1925 National Match ammunition. 


Recently I shot’ one of these rifles for relative 
sight adjustment with a number of different 
loads. Unfortunately I did not have any 1925 


der measure ? 


. National Match ammunition, but that referred to 


as “Frankford B. T. 1925 
same thing. 


E” is practically the 
The results were as follows: 


.30 caliber Springfield Sporting Rifle 
to fall as nearly 


as possible at point of aim. 








vati in minutes Windag = 
on No. 48 sight a" 
100 yds. 200 vds. 300 yds Minutes 
180 5 8 11 1 left 
220 9 12 17 1 left 
220 5 i) 13 Ti 
110 6 § 11 3 left 
172 4 7 10 1 left 
200 2375 5 8 12 1 right 
200 2375 5 8 12 1 right 
50 yds 
150 1508 14 2 left 
154 1400 14 3 left 
169 1600 14 2 left 


I have never used the 110 grain Remington Hi- 
Speed bullet with reduced load. It would prob- 
ably work very satisfactorily with 15 to 18 grains 
of Du Pont No. 80 Powder. 

It is not at all necessary to weigh each powder 
charge, except only when working with maxi- 
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mum charges. I practically never use maximum 
charges, preferring to load a grain or two under 
the maximum. It is my custom to adjust the 
powder measure and throw the charge on powder 
scales, until the measure is throwing the exact 
charge by weight desired. I pay no attention to 
the graduations on the powder measure. When 
the measure is right I go ahead and throw from 
the measure direct into the cartridge cases with 
no further reference to the scales. I take care 
to see that the reservoir in the powder measure 
is kept at least one-third to one-half full of 
powder. That is, when it is about half empty 
I fill it up. 


The Bond tools and measures are very satis- 
factory. Except for the very finest competitive 
target shooting, I don’t believe there is any ad- 
vantage to be derived from the cocking piece 
rod without the knurled head. The reversed 
safety lock is simply a matter of individual pref- 
erence. 


THE RUSSIAN 7.62 


HAVE a Russian 7.62 rifle, but, as ammunition 

for it is hard to obtain in this district, I would 
like to change it to use a standard cartridge. 
Will a Krag, Springfield or 1917 Enfield barrel 
fit the receiver of this rifle? Do you think I 
could change the barrels without experience? 
c. 2. s. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I have heard that 
one or two individuals have been successful in 
fitting barrels for the 30-40 or .30-06 cartridges 
to Russian rifle actions. Bannerman, in fact, 
advertises Russian rifles with 30-06 barrels fittea 
to them. The Russian action is probably safe 
enough for these cartridges. 


However, it is not possible to fit a Krag, 
Springfield, or 1917 barrel to the Russian action 
with the barrel in its original condition. The 
barrel would have to be cut off about 1% inches 
at the breech, rethreaded for the Russian receiver, 
rechambered with proper attention to headspace, 
and probably alterations made in the extractor 
and other parts of the breech mechanism. To 
have this done properly and safely would prob- 
ably cost in excess of $25. I have always felt 
that the Russian rifle was not worth spending 
so much money on, and for that reason have 
never been interested in it to the extent of 
making myself perfectly familiar with it in all 
these details. 

Very considerable experience, skill, and equip- 
ment are necessary for changing barrels, and 
very considerable more where rethreading and 
rechambering are involved. Otherwise an ama- 
teur is liable to assemble what will in all likeli 
hood prove to be a very dangerous weapon for 
him to use. 
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FIXING UP THE .22 


oe day in the near future I am going to 
J have my Springfield .22 remodeled into a 
strictly first class target arm and I wish you 
would give me your idea of an ideal target rifle 
on the Springfield action. I won’t have a rifle 
regardless of caliber unless it is bolt action, be- 
cause if a person was to shoot a lever action rifle 
for about six months and then start to shoot 
the service rifle he would be lost on account of 
the different actions, and besides the bolt action 
is the only up-to-date action that is worth any- 
thing. All the others are more or less obsolete. 

The first thing I have in mind is to replace 
the 24-inch barrel with a 26-inch nickel steel 
barrel made by Niedner or Hoffman. Do you 
think the 26-inch barrel will be better than the 
24-inch ? 

The stock that is on the rifle fits me just 
right. Could any improvements be made besides 
a higher grade wood? I have the stock checkered 
and a rubber cap fitted to the pistol grip. It is 
also oil finished. 

I rather like the two strikers. Do you think 
one is better? I can’t see where the blow is 
cushioned so very much when the main spring 
is good and stiff. I think that when the primer 
is hit in two places at once it gives a_ better 
flash, thereby burning the powder better. 

What power scope would be best for all ranges 
from 25 to 250 yards? 

Can my rifle be made just as accurate as the 
handmade single shot target rifles, that is by 
placing the cartridges in the chamber with the 
fingers, not feeding them from magazine to 
chamber? I will only use the magazine for 
rapid fire work. E. S., Omaha, Neb. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). Relative to im- 
proving the .22, please see article by Gillies iv 
the August 15 issue of Tue American RIFLE- 
I think yeu*can probably gain quite a 
little in accuracy by having a nickel steel Hoff- 
man or Niedner barrel fitted. Which one would 
be best, I don’t know. Probably they would be 
ahsclutely equal. I hear fine reports from both. 
It seems to me that the big gain in accuracy 
would come from having the new barrel cham- 
bered and the headspace adjusted very tight by 
fine hand work. Of course this can be done with 
a little more exactness by an exceedingly care- 
ful workman than is possible by machinerv 
in quantity. I think the new barrel ought to be 
quite a little larger in diameter (and of straight 
taper if you are going to use a scope), so as to 
make it weigh about 1% pounds more than the 
regular Springfield barrel. This will make the 
rifle weigh about 1034 pounds which is about as 
heavy a rifle as a man can hold steadily for a 
series of 20 shots unless he keeps in fine training 
by shooting at least three times a week. I think 
the barrel ought not to be longer than 24 inches. 
You don’t need a longer barrel than 24 inches for 
accuracy, and a short barrel holds steadier in 
the prone position than a very long one. Also 
there seems to be some reason for thinking that 
the lubricant on the .22 long rifle bullet only 
lasts to perfectly lubricate about 24 inches of the 
bore, and that once in a great while longer barrels 
are liable to lead near the muzzle, particularly 
if the lubricant on the bullets is not exactly right. 

Tests at Springfield Armory show that the new 
single striker gives very slight increase in ac- 
curacy over the old double striker. I do not 
know how soon it will be possible for members 
of the National Rifle Association to send their 
old rifles in to Springfield to have them fitted 
with new bolts containing the new strikers. 

The present choice of scope among all the best 
small bore shots seems to be the Fecker 6 power 
with large objective, and three inch eye relief, to- 
gether with the new Fecker mountings. It is a 
superb instrument of precision. It can be used 
from twenty-five yards to infinity but of course 
requires slight focusing for the various ranges, 
which is very easily done. 

I see no reason why a handmade barrel can- 
not be fitted to a bolt action rifle and give every 
bit as good accuracy in the prone position as the 
same barrel fitted to any single shot action. In 


MAN 


the standing position, in a long series of shots, 
the breech action having the quickest lock time 
would probably win out by a very small margin. 

Of course you know that practically speaking 
the choice of the particular make and lot of .22 
Long Rifle cartridge best fitted to a particular 
barrel is of more importance in obtaining good 
accuracy than the choice of rifle, but that ac- 
complished, of course the best rifle will do the 
best work. 

Competitive small bore shooting is a specialty 
that requires a combination of a good man and 
the best tocls to win. I notice that lately you 
have been doing some mighty good holding. I 
don’t know, but I think that perhaps I ought to 
suggest a B.S.A. action with Hoffman barrel 
and handmade stock to you. 

Regarding stocks, the standard Springfield 
Model 1922 pistol grip stock is just exactly right 
for the average man. I notice that almost always 
the more shooting experience a man has the more 
closely do his ideas on stocks form themselves to 
the exact dimensions of this Springfield stock. 
I think that the Springfield stock is the best that 
can be made for metallic sights. The comb is 
naturally a little low for use with scope, and can- 
not be made any higher as it would interfere 
with opening the bolt. Therefore, when a scope 
is used many riflemen are lacing on a pad of 
leather or sheepskin to raise the comb about % 
inch. About four months ago Russell Wiles had 
an excellent article in THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
relative to special stock for B.S.A. rifle and 
scope. 


THE STANDING POSITION 
wit you kindly advise the writer upon what 
ground and real authority it is claimed in 
“Rifle Marksmanship,” page 36, paragraph 32: 

“The position with the left hand against or 
under the trigger guard and left elbow resting 
on the hip is not a practical position.” 

It appears that practically all world records in 
the standing position (target shooting) were 
made either with left arm against the body and 
left elbow resting partly or entirely on hip, the 
grasping or resting of the piece in or upon the 
left hand varying in accordance with build of 
the man. G. L. A. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). In regard to the 
position of the left hand under the trigger guard 
and left elbow resting against the hip, it is per- 
fectly true that good slow fire records can be 
made on the target in the standing position by 
holding the rifle in, this way but this is not 
practical shooting. The object of target shooting 
is to train a man to kill his enemy or food with 
the rifle but because it has degenerated in some 
places into a sport, with the degeneration has come 
rather degenerated positions such as you de- 
scribe. This is not meant for a criticism but if 
you would try to hit a deer on the jump or a 
man charging towards you, you would certainly 
never assume the hip rest position. 


A SPECIAL .250 

AY ANY times I feel the need of others’ opinions 
4¥£ and experiences, in things that pertain to 
full loads in some of our modern cartridges. I 
have a .250-3000 (new) 1920 M. Savage action, 
barreled and stocked by Niedner, and wish to get 
something better in this caliber than the Savage 
put out, as to “sliver of wood,” as Bro. Crossman 
puts it, also a better fitting chamber, and better 
barrel weight—all strictly within reasonable limits, 
and from a practical and useful hunting stand- 
point. 

Niedner made a beautiful and “full” stock of 
the proper dimensions for myself, and also a new 
barrel of heavier weight and better outside di- 
mensions to get away from the extreme flip 
and whip of the ordinary light ones. Also got 
“line of sight” down as low as possible and put 
on a good “ramp” front sight base and sight, on 
a sleeve entirely separate from the barrel (no slots 
or other cuts), No. 54 as a rear sight. 

(Hope the Hoffman will soon bring out the 
Howe-Whelen for this Model also.) 

Well I want to load this with the Western 
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Tool & Copper Works (preferably if you haven’t 
a better one?) 100-grain bullet fA‘ NEW Western 
cases. 

I want something better in bullets than the 87 
grain as to sticking together and penetrating 
better in medium heavy game. 

Of course I can do, and do, a good deal of re- 
loading, both full and reduced, and can and will 
have to, do this to find just the right amount of 
powder. 

But can you start me off about right? A 
heavier bullet probably requires a slightly re- 
duced powder charge (and What powder??) than 
that required for the 87 grain. And I do not 
want to get on the too much side to start with. 
Rather a trifle under and work up. 

Data to base the above on—as near as I can 
give it—follows: Barrel is Chrome-nickel, 
chambered to accommodate the standard (Savage) 
factory shell (case). But while not one of these 
tight chambers, it is cut so as to take the factory 
case but without any unnecessary tolerance. They 
will all go in and out neatly, perhaps one in a 
hundred showing a little too tight. 

Twist is one in 12 inches, and is a 24 inch one. 
Groove diameter .257 

I have not a definite statement from Stolley 
(Niedner’s “writing man”) whether this barrel 
was throated for the 87 grain or not. 

However, if it was, would it, in your estima- 
tion, take the Wes. Tool & C, 100 grain just 
as well if I loaded it out of case just enough 
to get their bullet to slightly engage with 
the lands? 

I do not in the least (in getting this better 
barrel) get excessive velocities, nor pressures, and 
only wish to get sufficient energy to properly 
upset these heavier jacketed bullets on our 
heavier deer (Mule Tailed—and fairly well 
muscled in the foreshoulders and a rather heavy 
deer.) : 

Stewart E. White’s “Dope”—through Crossman 
in Tue American RirFLtEMAN—is a long step 
ahead as to what 180-grain and 220-grain will 
actually do on very heavy game. I lived next 
door to White in Santa Barbara for years and 
know his opinions very well—E. W. H., Jr. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). It is evident that 
vour Niedner barrel on your .250-3000 Savage 
rifle has a slightly tighter chamber than that in 
the standard Savage rifle. Also the Niedner barrel 
has a 12 inch twist and the Standard Savage 
barrel a 14 inch twist. Both of these factors 
tend to give a higher breech pressure in the 
Nicdner barrel than in the standard Savage 
barrel, indicating a reduction in the powder 
charge. As a general statement I should say that 
any charge that is correct for the standard 
Savage rifle should be reduced about 2 grains 
for use in the Niedner barrel. But on the other 
hand, with such slightly reduced charge it is 
likely that in the Niedner barrel you will get 
almost the same velocity that the standard load 
gives in the standard barrel, for the lower pres- 
sure in the standard barrel results from an escape 
of gas past the bullet just as it passes from the 
case into the bore, and in the Niedner barrel 
practically all gas is used. 

Bearing the above in mind, I should say that 
the following charges of powder would be about 
correct for your Niedner barrel, using either the 
100 grain bullet made by the Western Tool and 
Copper Works, or the 100 grain bullet made by 
the Western Cartridge Company. 

34 ers. Du Pont No. 16 powder, M.V. 2700 f:s. 

34 gers. Hercules No. 300 powder, M.V. 2700 f:s. 
grs. Hercules Hi Vel powder, M.V. 2750f:s. 
grs. Du Pont No. 1714 powder, M. V. 2800 f.s. 
37 grs. Du Pont No.15'4 powder, M.V. 2725 fs. 

As we don’t know positively about the pressure 
in Niedner barrels it would be well to start in 
with one grain less weight than the above. 


The particular Niedner throating used in your 
barrel would make no difference in the pressure, 
as the groove diameter of the throat will be the 
same for both bullets. In fact I think the 
standard Niedner throating is correct for both 
bullets. 
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THE .404 HOFFMAN 


ECENTLY I ordered a rifle from the Hoff- 

man Arms Co., of Cleveland. I had been 
considering the 375 Magnum and had about 
made up my mind to it but noticed that the bal- 
listics were nearly the same as the 9.5 Mannlicher 
and decided to take the 404 Magnum. I have 
shot the 9.5 and the 30 Government for a num- 
ber of years and wanted something that would 
insure clean kills, so I decided to get into the 
big bore class. 

Is this rifle a 404 Magnum or is it simply the 
old .404 Jeffrey ? I know the .375 was built both in 
the standard .375 and the Magnum by Holland 
and Holland and wondered if the .404 had been 
changed in the same way. Hoffman gives the 
velocity with the 300 grain bullet 2709 f.s. and 
with the 400 grain bullet at 2480 f.s. Are these 
figures correct? I notice he gives the figures 
marked .404 Magnum and at the top of the 
circular shows a photo of .404 Jeffrey. Should 
I have taken the .416 Magnum? S. C. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). Some time ago 1 
received a 404 Magnum Hoffman Mauser rifle 
for test. The cartridge case is that of the old 
404 Jeffreys Mauser, but the cartridges have 
been loaded by Hoffman with good American 
nitro-cellulose powder, and new bullet, and the 
velocities have been very greatly increased, and 
the wear on the barrel and the cleaning difficulties 
very greatly decreased over that pertaining to 
the old Jeifrey cartridge. 

This rifle was a superb weapon in every way. 
The barrel was excellent, and the accuracy the 
finest I have ever seen in a heavy magnum rifle. 
The Magnum Mauser action handled the cartridge 
perfectly. The figures for velocities, energies, 
pressures and trajectories given by the Hoffman 
Arms Company for all their cartridges are abso- 
lutely correct. I know this because I happen to 
have seen the verification of the Du Pont Com- 
pany on all of them. 

The .404 Hoffman rifle will most certainly give 
you clean, quick kills. The recoil, while of course 
slightly more than that of the 375 Magnum, is 
not excessive, and should not bother you when 
shooting at game. I am not very familiar with 
the 416 Magnum cartridge, having never shot a 
rifle taking it, but from what I know of it 1] 
should prefer the 404 Magnum, and I think you 
have made a very wise choice of a really power- 
ful magnum rifle. 


MORE “IMPORTED” TROUBLE 


OME time ago I purchased a “Buffalo” .30-06 

Mauser from Krieghoff, which rifle, he advised 
me, was made up in accordance with the specifi- 
cations furnished by you. 

This gun cost. delivered in Chicago, approxi- 
mately $125. 

The appearance of the gun is excellent and 
as I did not have a chance to try it out until 
three weeks ago, I was very much pleased with 
it. On the range, however, I had difficulty in in- 
serting a clip of cartridges and found that they 
were so tichtly wedged in that the spring would 
not bring them into line to feed into the chamber 
On taking a single cartridge and placing it in the 
chamber, I could not close the bolt. I was afraid 
to use too much pressure in closing it, as I felt 
that if the rifle was not to size in these par- 
ticulars it might be dangerous to fire the gun, 
if I did succeed in slamming the bolt home. 

I am writing you for your information 
advice both. 

Needless to say I am now very sorry that I 
did not patronize an American firm that is en- 
tirely responsible and from whom I could obtain 
an adjustment in a reasonable length of time. 
As there are undoubtedly many riflemen who 
write to you for advice, I believe that it is only 
right that I should have this case brought to your 
attention. I know of no other way of bringing 
this matter to the attention of prospective rifle 
purchasers and possibly saving some of them 
making the same mistake that I did in placing 
my confidence in the integrity and ability of this 
particular German organization. 


and 


In justice I will say that I have not yet written 
to them, but judging from other experiences I 
have had with foreign factories I am of the 
opinion that such correspondence will be a long 
drawn out affair that will finally be dropped 
in utter disgust. 

If you will be so kind, I would be more than 
glad to forward the gun to you for inspection, 
and if possible, for targeting to determine its ac- 
curacy. 

I appreciate that I am requesting this favor 
of a very busy man, and one that must be fairly 
deluged with letters of this sort. 


In the event that you are not able to comply, 
I will appreciate your referring me to some one, 
entirely competent, who will assist me. 

I am not technically qualified to examine the 
rifle in detail, and with such an outstanding and 
glaring defect before me, I have lost all con- 
fidence in it, the general construction, the steel 
used, the chambering, the bore and its accuracy, 
and above all its safety. 

I am enclosing an addressed envelope and will 
greatly value, and thoroughly appreciate, any 
advice and assistance you may give me. J. V. M. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). We find that most 
German Mauser actions do not handle the .30-06 
cartridge well until they have been slightly 
worked over, particularly as regards the magazine 
and extractor. Our own gunsmiths almost always 
have to do this. In Field and Stream about a 
year ago I published an article showing how the 
extractor should be altered so that cartridges 
could be loaded singly into the chamber. I would 
advise your asking Von Lengerke and Antoine 
who is the best gunsmith in Chicago on remodel- 
ing military rifles, and take your rifle to him to 
have these troubles corrected. It is only a small 
iob 

Of course Kreighoff should have caught this 
trouble and not permitted the rifle to go out in 
such condition 

Your rifle could not have been made on my 
specifications except to exterior. I gave Kreighoff 
specifications for a 7 mm. rifle, but never for a 
30 06. My 7 mm. handles those cartridges per- 
fectly, and I have also seen several other 7 mm. 
Krieghoff rifles which were excellent in every 
way, but I have never seen a .30-06 rifle by this 
maker 


BOLT OR LEVER ACTION 


I INTEND to purchase a 250-3000 Savage soon 
but am undecided as to which model to buy. 
I know that vou are familiar with the relative 
merits of the two models; i.e., the bolt action and 
the lever action, consequently your judgment 
is much better than mine 

I understand that the bolt action gun is con- 
sidered the more accurate of the two and more 
adapted to reloaded cartridges. However the 
lever action is certainly a very neat and trim 
rifle and handles nicely. I intend to reload my 
cartridges for various purposes, woodchucks, 
crows, etc. I have always used a Lyman peep 


sight and really like the Lyman sight for the 
model 1899 better than I do the one for the 
Model 1920. It has always seemed to me that 


the sight mounted on the bolt sleeve cannot be 
as accurate as one mounted solidly on a receiver 
—at least there was some side play in the rear 
end of the bolt of the Model 1920 I used re- 
cently. This may be a fault of this particular 
gun, however, and would not be apt to exist 
on a new one. 

I would like to know just how much difference 
there is between the accuracy of the Model 1899 
featherweight take-down and the model 1920 
bolt action. 

I once owned a Model 1899 featherweight 
25-35 and gave it long hard use in Texas. I was 
satisfied in every way with this gun, but of 
course the chamber pressures are not nearly as 
high with that cartridge as they are with the 
250-3000. Since then I owned a 256 Newton 
which I liked very much. So you see I'am on 
the fence as to what action to buy and any 
advice that you give me will be greatly appre- 
ciated. W. E. B. 
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Answer (by Major Whelen). There is an awfui 
lot of difference between the accuracy of the bolt 
action, and take-down lever action Model 1899 
Savage rifles in .250-3000 caliber. With almost 
all makes of factory ammunition the bolt action 
rifle will make groups of 2)%4 inches at 100 yards 
right along, and it is very reliable in its accuracy. 

A take-down lever action rifle may occasionally 
make groups of ten consecutive shots at 100 yards, 
which are really as small as that of the bolt action 
rifle, say about 234 inches, but the usual run of 
groups from these rifles run nearer four inches at 
100 yards. But this is not the worst. Your rifle 
may seemingly be working very well and you 
sight it in accurately at 100 yards. Then perhaps 
the next day when you take it out it is delivering 
its group four inches higher and three inches to 
the left of where it delivered it when you sighted 
it in, and on the third day perhaps the group is 
low and to the right. This is true of practically all 
take-down rifles of larger caliber than .22. I have 
no use whatever for them. They are not reliable. 
They are made because there is a certain demand 
for them. They sell well to those who do not 
know, and hence they make profits for their mak 
ers. It is good business, but no experienced rifle- 
man would call a take-down rifle a weapon of 
precision. 

On the other hand, the solid frame lever action 
Savage is a very reliable rifle. In .250-3000 caliber 
it will give about three inch group right along at 
100 yards with good factory ammunition. 

The Lyman rear sight adapted to the Model 
1899 action is very much better than that adapted 
to the bolt action. In fact, due to the difference 
between sights, when it comes to adjusting sights 
back and forth for different loads, I don’t know 
but that the lever action is more reliable than 
the bolt action, despite the ability of the latter 
to make slightly smaller groups. 

The weakness of the lever action is the spring 
in the breech block, due to the breech block being 
supported at the rear instead of the head, and to 
both block and receiver being made of relatively 
much softer material than that used in modern 
bolt action rifles. This was of scarcely any 
moment ten years ago when none of the car- 
tridges adapted to the Model 1899 action gave 
pressures over 38,000 Ibs. But it is a different 
matter today when high intensity cartridges giv- 
ing pressures around 48,000 to 52,000 pounds are 
being used. Cartridge cases stretch in the body so 
that they cannot be reloaded. In some few in 
stances the breech block may obtain a permanent 
setback, increasing the head space, but I think 
that almost always it will be found that the 
Model 1899 action will last quite as long as the 
barrel will maintain its accuracy. 

It has been my experience that in the .250-3000 
Savage Model 1899 rifle the only fired cases that 
can be reloaded are those which have been fired 
with a relatively light charge like 12 grains of 
Du Pont No. 80 and 87 grain jacketed bullet. 

If vou get a Savage Model 1899 rifle, .250-3000 
caliber, solid frame (or take-down rifle with take- 
down feature soldered up tight), and if you con- 
fine yourself to hand loaded ammunition, using 
new cartridge cases, and charges giving not over 
40,000 pounds pressure you will find that it is a 
perfectly splendid, reliable, accurate rifle. I am 
aware that this is practically reducing the .250 
3000 to about the power of the .25-35, but that is 
just what the breech action was designed for 

I have a solid frame Savage Model 1899, .250- 
3000 rifle myself. It is a fine weapon. I use it 
entirely for small game and varmints with a load 
of 12 grains of Du Pont No. 80 powder and 87 
grain Western jacketed bullet. Up to 200 yards 
this reduced load is by far the most accurate load 
of this caliber I have tried. My rifle is equipped 
with a Belding & Mull 3 power hunting tele- 
scope, and the barrel is a little heavier than 
ordinary and was made by the Niedner Rifle 
Corporation. It gives 144 inch groups regularly 
at 100 yards. If I wished to go deer hunting 
with this rifle I would use a load to give the 100 
grain Western bullet a muzzle velocity of about 
2350 fs. But I don’t ever intend to use this 
rifle with full charged cartridges. 
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Amateur Gunsmithing 


BY 
Major Townsend Whelen 


Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; 
valuable to every owner of a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and 
ready for immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods 
adaptable to the home shop and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The American 
Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmithing’ has been materially 
enlarged and elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and 
shotguns. An exhaustive appendix has been added con- 
taining special information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunt- 
ing and military arms, the removal of metal fouling, the 
making’ of sulphur casts and tables of barrel dimensions 
which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in 
buckram, is adapted to ready and convenient reference, 
and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man who 
knows his stuff. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 
To Members of the N. R. A. a discount of 25% is given. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


1108 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 





The World’s Daintiest 
Fastest-Handling He-Gun 


Hunters, you know that regular sporting Springfield rifles are 
too heavy and clumsy in stock and barrel for most successful 
woods use. They swing so slow they make you fail in many 
snap shots. They are burdensome to carry because of weight 
and wrong balance. 


BUT the Springfield rifle with light stock and special barrel 
makes one of the fastest-handling and easiest carried sporting 
rifles known. 


The wonderful accuracy and superb power of the 30-1906 
cartridge is not impaired, when construction of the light gun is 
correct. 


We make these short, light rifles, with barrels short and slim 
or short and thick, with straight taper or otherwise as desired. 
Let us make you a gun to suit your special fancies and woods 
conditions. Remember, Niedner fine barrels and stocks are 
reasonably priced. 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION 


Dowagiac, Michigan 


EVIDENCE 

In 1912 I discarded a very accurate Springfield sporting rifle, 
because it was too slow, heavy and clumsy in the woods. It 
took twelve years’ time and five other rifles to swing me back 
to the Springfield again, but I am back, most emphatically. 
I have a Springfield with a hand made stock and a special 20- 
inch barrel It is what I have dreamed of for years The 
cut-down military rifle is always too weighty, but this little 
arm of mine is the world’s daintiest, fastest-handling he-gun, 
without any question. S. E. Williams, Fleming, Pa. 























An American Magnum 
The Rifle 


The .35 MAGNUM rifle is made on the magnum Mauser action only. The capacity of the flush magazine is five cartridges. We 
recommend barrels not less than 24 inches in length and a total weight of rifle of not less than 9 pounds. The rifle can be made, 
however, with barrels of from 22 to 28 inches and in corresponding weights of from 834 to 10 pounds. Ribbed barrels can be furnished 


if desired. 


The Cartridce 


The .35 MAGNUM cartridge was developed by us on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Leslie Simpson, an American sportsman. who has had more 
continued or varied experience in African shooting than any other 


American Mr. Simpson said:— 

“What I think the averace American, coming out to shoot in Africa, 
should bring is a rifle taking a .350 cartridge with a heavy ballet and as 
high a velocity as possible compatible. with pressure and weight of rifle. 
My idea would be a 275 grain bullet at 2500 foot seconds, or if this 
gives too much pressure or would necessitate the rifle being too heavy, 
then ent down the velocity rather than the bullet weight. I think that 
any rifle which can be developed above the .350 approaches the big bores 
too much and should be left at home.’’ 

This advice appealed to us so much by reason of the experience of its 
author and its sound common sense that we developed the very cartridge 
that Mr. Simpson recommended. The .35 MAGNUM cartridge fires a 275 
grain bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2,441 foot seconds. The bullet is 
semipointed, with an open point and a very thick copper jacket. It can 
also be loaded with a 220 grain bullet of the same type at a muzzle 
velocity of 2,790 foot seconds 

Du Pont nitro cellulose powder is used. Due to moderate loading and 
the large size of the case pressures are unusually low. With a rifle 
weighing about 9 pounds the recoil of the .35 MAGNUM cartridge is 
very moderate—hardly more noticeable than that of the Springfield 


‘‘National Match'’—-and not heavy enough to slow up an accurate 
second shot. In the game field the recoil will never be noticed 
. — 
Comparative Ballistics 

Caliber Wt. of bullet M. V. f. 8 M. E. f.p 
.35 Magnum 275 ers. 2441 3640 
350 Rigby 225 grs 2600 3380 
.35 Winchester 250 gers 2200 2686 
.35 Remington 200 gers 2020 1811 
While we have developed an extremely accurate high velocity load for 


the .35 MAGNUM (a 220 er. bullet at 2,790 f.s) which we are prepared 
to furnish to the sportsman who desires the explosive effect of very 
hicth velocity we have not included it in the above table, as it is our 
belief that the long heavy 275 grain bullet at a moderate velocity is 
greatly superior as an effective game bullet. Its velocity (2,441 f.s.) 
is high enough to make the estimation of range of little consequence. 
With the rifle sighted to strike the point of aim at 200 yards the bullet 
will rise above the line of sight but 3 inches at 100 vards and for longer 
hunting ranges it will only be necessary to aim slightly higher on the 
animal above a vital area. At 2,441 f.s. velocity the 275 grain bullet 
will give ideal expansion and penetration sufficient for any soft skinned 
game in the world. Full jacketed bullets are provided for thick skinned 
‘“‘great’’ game. We will be pleased indeed to give any further details 
regarding either rifle or cartridge upon receipt of inquiry. 


234-236 E. 39 St. GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. New York City 
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Repeating Ane Rifle Sight Telescopes 


(LIKE PICTURE) 


MANUFACTURED BY THE WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO 


_NEW HAVEN. CONN. U.S.A. PATENTED FEGROARY 9.1909 





All are new and perfect. About 15 inches long. 
cartons. Were sold by U. S. Navy as surplus material. Prices while 


they last: 
5 Power Style B each $13.00 (without mounts) 
3 Power Style B each $12.00 (without mounts) 


Send for our complete catalog—things out of the ordinary 


W. STOKES KIRK 


1627 NORTH 10T* STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















When you buy a Fecker Scope you buy a scope which is 
tested and tried and has made good. 

Fecker Scopes have won more important matches in the last 
two years than any other make. 


Fecker Scopes Bring Them 


J. W. FECKER 


5606 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Buy for Results 
Tele scope Sights Spotting 


and Mounts scopes 












A stock Model COLT, 
with the following im- 
provements: Matted 
Gold front sight, Pat- 
ridge type rear: spe- 
cially selected bbl.; all 
parts hand finished and 
fitted; pull, what you 


- ” want it; patented hand- 
The ‘‘Albertson-Colt ful grips. Price $45.50. 


“ALBERTSON” 


or LEWES, DEL. 


















FECKER -HOWE QUALITY SOLUTIONS 


FOR THE RIFLEMAN 
Tested and tried, made from formulae by J. W. Fecker and J. V. Howe. 


1. Quick hot gun blueing MEER: @ 514-0 atals eis esas 4 oz. BS 
CNN. 66s sca omses Sue. SLS0 (6. Go BOE ook cee 2 oz. Be 

2. Walnut stock ofl. .....% 4o0z. 1.00 7. Case hardening and coloring 

3. Walnut stock dressing... 2 oz. 50 compound for steel ....... 1.50 

4. Powder solvent ....... 4 oz. Pe (Add ten cents for postage) 


J. W. FECKER 


5606 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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: Be Nae ae eee Z ne ; ’ 
 “BS&™M Prodeets, 


“Everything « Shouts Needs Direct frtwm Maker to Uper” 






4. 9 BELDING & MOLL, INC. 
: PRULIESBURG, P a 





Price 50 cents 


ore ee coe ao 


The Book You Have 
Wanted for Ten Years 


Contains among other invaluable 
data, pictures and detail of cast bullets 
and recommended powder charges for 
all popular calibers. 


Price 50c which is refunded 
on your next $5.00 order. 


Makers of Handloading Tools, Builet Molds, 
DeLuxe Cleaning Rods, and the World’s Best 
Telescope Sights and Mounts. 


Belding & Mull, Inc. 
820 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 





Nitro Powder Solvent: "es 


N29 


hain your shotgun or rifle up to scratch. 
Brings out all primer and powder foul- 
ing. Removes leading and jacket metal de- 
posits Retains resale value in all firearms. 
Sample for 





10c stamp. 


Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil for the 
working parts. 


At your Dealer's Write us for free guide 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on 
Gun Cleaning 


2321 North 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


The “Motty” 


Rifle Paste 


Best known to remove nickel 
or lead from your rifle, re- 
volver or shotgun. It con- 
tains no emery or grit. It can 
be left in the rifle barrel. It 

- saves labor. It improves the 
shooting quality‘of,the rifle and adds points to 
your record. 












FOR) REMOVING 
NICKEL ANO 


PREVENTING 







Price 50 cents a jar 


Send for illustrated catalog 


?. 5. OMAR See 
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Safetipaste 
“Cunirid” 


*“Kleenwell” Oil 


Made and guaranteed by the 
Birmingham Small Arms Co., 
Ltd., are used by rifle, shotgun 
and pistol shooters the world 
over. 


Send for detailed B. S. A. litera- 
ture on Match Rifles, Air Rifles, 


Double Barrel Shotguns, Fire- 
arms Accessories, etc. 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC 
U. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 
Canadian Representatives: Fraser Company 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 











Loading Tools 


410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges 
Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 West 5th Street, Wilmington, Del. 


= ALWars NAVE DRY MATCH ES 






MARBLE ARMS & MEG. CO. 
2 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigao 


WE BLEY & ye. Guns represent the 
highest development in Shotgun construc 
tio mn; anmeuien pattern, range and balance. 
Ownership places you in a distinct class 
among sportsmen. 

Since 1863 Webley and Scott guns have 
been big shoot winners all over the world. 
A GUN FOR EVERY PURPOSE AND PURSE 
in all standard gauges. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog ‘‘N’’ 
Makers of the New Webley Air Pistol, 
unequalled for target practice. 

Send for booklet ‘‘N.N.’’ 


Sole U. S. Agents 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 


100 East 42nd St. New York City 











An Outstanding Contribution for the 
Student of Firearms History 


THE KENTUCKY RIFLE 


By J. G. W. DILLIN 


Now Ready for Distribution! 


Of co-ordinate interest to firearms collector or marks- 
man, this volume of 130 pages of text and 126 full 
page plates, is an exhaustive, authoritative and 
complete chronicle, against a background of pioneer 
America, of the birth and development of the 
weapon which in the days of the Georges won a 


nation for a prize. 


Chapters on materials 
used; the forging and 
rifling of Barrels; on 
Powders, Bullets, Veloc- 
ities and Penetration; 
Powder Horns; the 
Identification of Speci- 


mens, including the 
only check-list of makers 
that has ever been com- 
piled; on how to detect 
forgeries and spurious 
specimens and on recon- 
ditioning old weapons. 


PRICE $10.00—to NRA Members $8.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


1108 Woodward Bldg. 
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Che Arms Chest 


TERMS La cahon 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the : 
classified columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 4 
satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal of surplus 
shooting equipment, or the acquisition of special types of firearms. 4 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled to one insertion 
of one-half inch, when his subscription is paid for one year. It is 
necessary only to write or print the text plainly, noting thereon 
the date subscription was paid. These advertisements will appear 
in the first available issue and should be in publication office tw« 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those who have already 











made use of the subscriber's privilege may take advantage of these 
columns at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No advertise 
ment for less than $1.00 accepted Advertisements will be set 

6 point solid. They should be in the publication office two week 
prior to the time appearance is desired 














WANTED—Krag rifle, must be star gauged FOR SALE—Sporting Type Springfield Rifle. 
and not worn out. W. A. Guldner, 906 F. Street, As issue by the D. C. M. New, shot 10 times, 
Petaluma, Calif 525 price $46.00 Chas. Woodley, Silver Lake, 

; : ‘ Kas $234 





MOG Gaia Sokel 1000 Gere 200 he 
Pang atherweight with checkered pistol grip WANTED—Good shotgun prefer Parker but 
for forearm. $49.00. D. S. Perry, 514 Edgewood Will consider any reliable make. Will pay cash 


. 

















aac 524 or exchange other firearms. Write at once giv- 

») thace jut . - r4 tT ye” 
Pl., Ithaca, N. ¥ ing full criptior H. A. Dewar, 22 Division 
ini sees ¥ . od : St., Amsterdam, N. Y 459 


FOR SALE—One Sharps 22 





FOR SALE—Spr ingfield sporter. New barrel, 

















Model 1856, brass frame with fou = 
3% inches in length, fair rifle sh , roe hand finished stock, checked, Jostam recoil pad. 
$9.00. Proffitt’s Bakery, North Salem, Ind. 526 Lyman 48 rear, sheard gold bead front sights. 
- 7% Price $40.00 A. C. Wise, 957 Milton St., Swiss- 
FOR SALE—Remington .35 cal. automatic vale, Pa 432 
“ sr fired. Ivory bead front - a a 









rifle, brand 





50.00. No des. Dr. H. FOR SALE—One Stevens Ideal .25-20 C. F. 


2S 
























sight. Sling « wo: . = 97 R > onen «a tir and pe globe sights, with 

~ -ray Block. Herkimer, N 454 fie pen sporting an peep glod ignts, ! 

Cc. Murray Bl — interchangeable .25-10 R. F. tapered barrel, with 

ms P jerless op sporting sights, extra breechblock and 

. . Peatethnfl 1ammerless i 5 am 7 4 2 

FOR SALE—Kreighoff Be pounds, ejecter. Perfect condition, $25.00. K. Nieder- 

double ri ch "Pinel "A beauti- stadt, 161 11th St., Hoboken, J 

tock 1! finely 4 te icaweedkntine — 

stock 1% lett ga lition. Price 


ful little deer ! 





Specialty Ej 
trigger, straight grip stock 
*r tail forearm, ivory sights, very 
. $130.00 WANT—Two long 
< pistols. About same in size and 
nce. C. C. Brown, 6018 Mce- 
St. Louis, Mo 470 


Winchester 52, $30.00. Stevens 
n 103 Rear Sight, $18.90. Both 










Griffin and 


$245.00 for quick le. 1 
Howe, 234 E. 39th St., New 











FOR SALE—Two Spri De Lu 
with extras. 20 caliber star Baugee Spor” ‘urate 
: or t ] 60.00 and 2 caliber super-accurate 
es 3 “. ond P model Carved and checked 
sintot grip oil finis stocks, Lyman sights. FOR SALE 


Both rifles brand new. Must sell quick. P. O. 414 with Lym: 









































money order. Jos. R. Kleinguenther, 655% equipped with scope blocks and in A-1 condition. 
Edmur da St., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa 522 32-inch Parker cleaning rod, $1.50 Mion 46 

—_—— aw : power spotting scope, $25.00. 4 oak legs and 
iF 2 SALE—One Model 73 Winchester 44-40 rod to hold scope, $2.50. G. C. Pierce, Jr., Holly 
FB ec “> tag r ” parre full magazine perfect Oak, Delaware 464 
20 inch octagon barrel, Peg, igre pager : ; aan A 
Z » 9500: one S. A. Colts 44-40 «1% Inc : - - > ———— . 
clea “tight cylinder action worked in FOR SALE—Slightly used Mauser rifle .35 
barrel ~ eed e worn, barrel good, $25.00. Newton rustless barrel. Lyman peep sight, 
This is @ fit air of g ins I ot to be had every heavily engraved id carved; killed two moose. 
qnis tea tr ae it} vr or both for National $200.00. New rifle .400 Whelen, Mauser action. 
Mat t ‘i gticld “Mu t be perfect and made in i-X telescope, fine imported walnut stock, Krupp 
Match sprin e€ aiUust 2 


o- -a 52 Winchester New Model, new hard steel barrel with rib and folding sight, 
J -25 or for we eas Wir olin mo Thos. J. butt plate with compartment sling swivels, 
Model 22 Springfield MI ’ . 523 heavy relief game engraving, very fine carving 
earson, Roswell, N. Mex. and checkering. $250.00. Both rifles made by 
Fred Adolph. Edward M. Hawkins, The Loft 


1494 
I24 


| os 








. . 99 ns Sens Che ae rer. “red 1dwi 

FOR SALE—one .22 cal. Colt target revolv Studio, Ithaca, N. Y¥. < 

$20.00; one Colt revolver, new service 38-49 , 63 
caliber 4% inch, $25.00; one Colt Government 





ent atic, $23 one Savage automatic for SALE OR TRADE—Pair Russells ‘Imperial’ 
eR ee Se ae oe Luger boots 16 in. size 8-EE Crepe rubber sole and 
45 Government, very Tare, vv SP se ery hee worn but once, perfect, cost $27.00, sell for 
‘ r $15.00; one Winchester carbine 62-20 heel, I > 4 .OC _ 20! 
cic one ” Savage 259-3000 new with original $18.00. Several hundred Savage .250-3000 S. P. 
$15 gery gp vent, meee y 95-26 fancy stock and bullets, $2.00 per hundred. New .250 Savage 
$40.00; one Maynard 25-20 fancy §s 


tap, ¢ t, perfect condition, $15.00; one Win- | for bolt action rifle with front sight, $8.00. 
cheekrest, yerfe on nm, 4 UV, ‘ = 


49 















2% iitiniie’ lid frame. $40.00: one w stock for same with butt plate, $8.00, both 
aa s soblgy. ce! ee ea ot 40 t kh "340.00. for $15.00. 1922 Sporter stock for Springfield 
All guns in perfect condition, a cranks collection. grip checked, new condition, $3.00. Low of used 
None of them shot ov fifty times and some gun cases, all kinds WANT .22-32 Smith : 
aot at all. Will Thursten, Jr, P.O. Box $72, Weenon perfect shape. 20 gs. pumps cx woo 
Newport Rol 52y double hammerless guns. Guns exchanged, most 





yle exchange in U. S. No lists, what have 
yu. Geo. A. Goeke, 15 East Main St., Waukon, 
FOR SALE—The following guns, all brand la 407 
new, never fired, in original factory —, 
urchasec rect from factory one month ago. 2 
a eet ial 7 Servies Colt’ Target Revolver, FOR SALE—Model 53 Winchester .25-20, new, 
7\%-inch barrel, special Patridge sights, adjust- $26.00. Model 1890 Winchester 22 ha ee new, 
able for elevation and windage, with test target $19.50. Winchester Carbine, .30-30, A-1, $22.50. 











group of %-inch, $40.00—cost $50.00. .38 Specia! Winchester 1895 Carbine .30-40, good, $18.00. 
Officers’ Model Colt Target Revolver, 7%-inch Model 1902 single shot bolt action Winchesters 
barrel, adjustable sights, $30.00—cost $40.75. .22, ex. long, new, $6.00. Marlin .30-30 Rifle, 
45 cal. Single Action Colt 5%-inch barrel, A-l, $22.50. 1892 Winchester .32-20 A-1 (new 
$25.00— cost $33.20. .45 cal. Government barrel), $22.50 Winchester .22 short musket 


Automatic, $25.00. extra magazine. One sealed A-1, $16.00. Remington 11-A Auto., 28 in. full, 
case (1200 cartridges) of .30-'06-150 gr. service fine, $35.00. Remington 10-A 12 ga., 32 in. full 
ammunition, $20.00. 250 rounds 7mm. 170 gr. new, $45.09. temington 12-A .22 rifle, new, 
metal patch ammunition, made by Winchester, $19.00. Remington 12-A Rifle A-1 (new barrel), 
cost $9.50 hundred. Sell the lot for $10.00. Will $15.00. Stevens No. 35 Off-hand, 6-in. pistol .22 
accept in trade Howe-Whelen rear sight for L. R., new, $10.00. Savage .22 H Power, Fr. 
Springfield’ and Winchester 5-A scope and Wt. T.D. A-1, $25.00. Colt .38 P. P. Special, 
mounts in new condition. Any gun will be sent 4-in., fine, $18.00. S.& W. .38 Special M.& P. 
Cc.O.D. subject to examination at express of- round butt, 6-in., fine, $24.00. Savage .32 Auto., 
fice. Sgt. Mostacelo, 125 Vermilyea Ave., N. extra magazine, fine, $12.50. All C.O.D. subject 
7 & 461 inspection. Earl J. Russell, Monmouth, Ill. 426 
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TRADE—Octagon barrel, .38-40 Winchester, 
73 Mod. Set Trigger, Lyman sights, for lighter 
rifle of same power. Its condition is fine. H. M 
Stewart, Laurel Hill, La. 433 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—One 95 Model Win- 
chester .20-'06 Gun crank condition. Special 
sights and sheath. $43.50. Or what have you 
to trade? W. H. Womack 1638 Logan St., 
Shreveport, La. 466 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Specially selected 
1924 Springfield Rifle, new condition, with Spor- 
ter Stock and 48 Lyman Sight. Only shot to line 
up sights, $75.00 or trade for shotguns. Harry 
Hendrickson, Greenville, Pa. 27 








ANTIQUE GUNS, pistols, swords, daggers, 
spears, shields, powderhorns, flasks, bullet molds, 
belt plates, colonial buttons, war medals, drums, 
confederate lances with flags. Historical prints 
and paintings of Civil War. 1926 catalogue 
sent for 6 cent stamp. Stephen K. Nagy, 8 
South 18th St., Philadelphia. Pa. 465 








WANTED—Colts Bisley Model or S. A. Army 
chambered to use .38 Special cartridges 5 
barrel, blue, good condition, would like smoother- 
up action and fancy stocks. Same in .45 caliber 
Colt’s pearl or ivory stocks for S. A. and Officers 
Model. Sell or trade Remington rifle 22 caliber, 
Model 12C in absolutely new condition. Wm. H. 
Jansen, Nokomis, III. 517 





i 





FOR SALE—.35 Whelen Rifle made by Griffin 
and Howe, gold bead front sight, Lyman 48 
micrometer rear sight, Whelen  cheekpiece, 
Wheien sling, nicely checkered stock, nicely en- 
graved barrel and action. In perfect condition 
inside and out. Trap butt plate with compart- 
ment for cleaning rod and oil can in stock. 
Cost $200.00 in July 1924. 120 rounds of am- 
munition, steel cleaning rod and oil can. Will 
take $150.00 for entire outfit. Shot not over 
35 times. Philip R. Fox, Madison, Wis. 423 


oo 





SALE—U.S. Army Model 1917 Field Tele- 
phone. Brand new, $16.00 pair. U. S. Army 
Web cartridge belt, 10 pockets for .30-06 car- 
tridge, 75 cents. Same with 9 pockets, space 
and snap, for Automatic Magazine Pocket or 
1917 Revolver clip pocket, 85 cents. U. S. Army 
Pistol belts, 50 cents. Web Rifle slings, 60 cents 
Signal Corps Flag Outfit. Web Case and Flags, 
$2.00. Web Magazine Pocket for .45 Automatic 
Magazines, $1.00. Web Clip Pocket for 1917 
Revolver Clips, $1.00. All goods new. Wm. F. 
Sattler, 514 Park Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 408 








FOR SALE—Russian Rifle. Barrel 22%, bolt 
turned down, original sight base removed, hand 
made front and rear sights, with some am- 
munition and empties, $7.00. Cap and ball .44 
cal. Starr revolver, 8 in. bbl., good condition, 
$6.00. Winchester S.S. .22 cal. L. R. 24 round 
bbl., Lyman micrometer rear and No. 17 front, 
barrel like new, $20.00. Muzzle loading .40 cal. 
rifle, inside of barrel perfect. Molds, fine maple 
stock, $15.00. 1912 Mod. Winchester 12 ga. full 
choke 30 in., nearly new, $30.00. Proffitt’s 
Bakery, North Salem, Ind. 467 








FOR SALE—Spotting ‘scope 45 power, excel- 
lent condition, $25.00. No. 48-B Lyman sight, 
complete cup disc, tap and drill, $10.00. Kerr 
gun sling, new, $2.00. Maxim Silencer, cal. .22, 
never used, complete with instructions, $6.00. 
U. S. Army marching compass with case, $1.50. 
250 bullets, cal. .30, 170 gr. flat base cupro- 
nickel, $2.25. 100 Service cartridge cases, new, 
$2.25. 48 Western 180 gr. .30 cal. open point 
boattail bullets, $1.00. 75 Remington 220 gr. 
.30 cal. Express Mushroom bullets, $2.25. Pocket 
case taxidermist’s tools, $5.00 value, $4.00. Frank 
J. Weiss, P. O. Box 242, Sheboygan, Wis. 420 
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October 15, 1925 





WANTED—To buy Winchester 1886 Rifles 





with nickel steel barrels in good condition. 
Sidney Maranov, 305 Broadway, New York City 
Rm. 705. T 

FOR SALE—Collection of Modern Rifles, 


fired less than 20 times at one-half cost. Sid- 
ney Maranov, 305 Broadway, New York City, 
Rm. 705. Vv 

FOR SALE—Collection of Modern Automatic 
Pistols and Revolvers, fired less than 100 times 
at one-half cost. B. B. Wittman, 5434 Arling- 
ton St., Philadelphia, Pa. U 








FOR SALE—New guns at discount to mem- 
bers N. R. A. Also number of used guns priced 
right. No list, say what you want. Member 
N. R. A. Earl J. Russell, Monmouth, IIl. P 














WANT—To buy Winchester 1886 Rifles with 

SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF the 
GUNMAN, North Woodstock, New Hampshire. 
I need 500 fine used Colt’s for cash or kind or 
Smith & Wesson except .45 Auto or 17's. I pay 
90 per cent of what they bring. My list shows 
that. R 





FOR SALE—Checkering Tools $5.00 a set. 
Three double row spacers, fine, medium, coarse. 
One double end cutter, bent Swiss file for fin- 
ishing, flexible straight edge, instructions as to 
use of tools. Guaranteed. Purchase price will 
be refunded on any set if not satisfactory and 
returned to me. R. J. Snyder, 104 Union St., 
Union, N. Y. w 





SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF THE 
GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, New Hampshire. The 
last price list for 1925 will be out in a few 
weeks. Our stock is very complete and summer 
prices hold until October first. We are stealing 
second base from the fanatics. If you can read 
and FIGHT you will get your money’s worth 
if you care to ship your stamp. s 





FOR SALE—.22 H & R 6-inch barrel target 
revolver, like new $6.50. .22 H & R_ 10-inch 
barrel target revolver, like new $7.50. .32 
rimfire H & R 6-inch barrel target revolver, 
like new $7.50. Iixperimental model .45 Sav- 
age auto, fine $35.00. Collection 200 ancient 
and modern cartrhiges $9.25. Spare cartridges 
(obsolete) for collectors. 2 doz. revolver nip- 
ples $1.35. Lot of about 5-pound miscellaneous 
parts for .36 and .44 Colts and Remington 
cap and ball revolvers $9.00. .44-40 Ideal 
No. 3 D. A. tool, $3.75. .22 Hi-Power Ideal 
No. 3 D. A. tool, $4.00. F. A. 4-ball (round) .45- 
70 mold, perfect, $4.00. F. A. 5-ball (round) .30 
caliber, mold, perfect $3.00. Resizing dies, .45 
70, $1.00; .45 Colt, 85 cents; .30 Krag or 
Springfield neck resizing, 65 cents. Spare bar- 





rel, 58 Springfield muzzle-loader, fine, $2.00. 
Old style 6-ball 58 cal. brass mold, wooden 


handles missing, very good $4.50.  Transpor- 
tation extra. B. K. Wingate, R. 2, Reading, 
Penna. 487 





FOR SALE—NO TRADES. Ballard No. 6% 
PG .38-55, 28-inch Rigby Engraved barrel and 
frame, fancy stock, Swiss butt, target sights. 
$50.00. Peabody-Martini .40-70 30-inch half 
oct., superbly engraved frame, case-hardened 
in colors, beautiful curly stock, PG, target 
sights, $40.00. Sharps Borchardt .40-70 30-inch 
round, curly stock, original target sights, rubber 
shotgun butt, PG cap and penals. $40.00. Above 
three rifles are real beauties. Ballard No. 9 
Union Hill, .38-55 28-inch Special Winchester 
oct. barrel No. 3, Swiss butt, target sights, 
$30.00. Zallard No. 3 25 R. F. 26-inch round 
Stevens barrel, blued frame, open sights, and 
100 cartridges, $16.00. Ballard No. 2 .22 R. F. 
28-inch Special Win. Octagon No. 3 barrel, in- 
terchanging prone and offhand stocks, target 
sights, $30.00. gallard No. 2 .38 Long Ctg. 
28-inch octagon, reversible firing pin, open sights, 
$15.00. Sharps Borchardt Long Range, .45 cal. 
36-inch round, rubber butt, PG cap and panels, 
no sights, $15.00. Sharps Borchardt, .45 caliber 


30 in. round, straight stock, rubber butt, 
$15.00. Remington-Hepburn Long Range .44 
caliber, 34-inch round, fine stock, rubber 


butt, $15.00. Remington-Hepburn .38-40 (Rem.) 
28-inch % oct. Double Triggers, target sights, 
$20.00. Peabody-Martini .40-70 Midrange 30- 
inch % oct. PG stock, rifle butt, line scroll en- 
graving, $15.00. Winchester 1886 .45-70 22 in. 
Nickel steel barrel, half mag. Extralite Take- 
down model, set triggers, shotgun butt, new 
$45.00. Winchester 1897 Riot Gun, 12 ga. Cyl. 
with attachments. Ideal brush gun, $22.50. 
Savage 1903 Repeater .22 L. R. $8.00. Roper 
Repeating Shotgun. Very rare. Good order, 
$20.00. Allen & Wheelock rifle, .32 R. F. 26- 
inch half oct. original sights, $8.00. Colt 
Lightning Rifle, .32-20 26-inch round, full mag., 
$14.00. German Field Glass 6X with case, al- 
most new, $7.50 postpaid. Lyman No. 48 Sight, 
$8.50 postpaid. B. S. A. 6 Aperture Wind- 
gauge Sight. New. $6.50 postpaid. Marlin 
1881 Repeater .38-55 full mag. Needs new bar- 


rel. $8.00. Ideal Bullet Sizing Tool, 2 dies, 
$1.50. Chas. H. Kelley, 30 Alarie St., West 
Roxbury, Mass 382 
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WANTED—A No. 44% Stevens Action. Must 
be complete and in good condition. B. W. 
Swan, 1012 Chestnut St., Erie, Pa. 493 
<=snsineiiet dese easesnecnpmendniemmasiniaasmne 

WANTED—Used .44 or .45 single action 
Colt. Condition of barrel unimportant. Must 
be cheap. Dan D. Amsden, Pioche, Nevada. 491 





FOR SALE—New .22 short Remington pump, 
24-inch octagon barrel, perfect, $22.00 or trade 
for S. & W. .22 target revolver. W. A. Cut- 
ting, North Platte, Nebraska. 494 











SALE—.250-3000 Savage 1899 Model. 
can't shoot loose. Lyman receiver 
New and perfect condition. 


FOR 
solid frame, 
and factory sights. 





$35.00. Bob Tedmon, Jr., 824 Berkley Ave., 
Pueblo, California. 497 
TRADE—Winchester Self Loading .35, good 
condition. WANT Winchester .44-40 or .45-70 


half magazine or complete reloading tools for 
45 Colt G. S. Simpson, Humphreys Bldg., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 496 





TRADE—Modern-Bond reloading outfit with 
D. A. chambers for reloading .30 Springfield 
.80-40 Krag and .250-3000 Savage. First class 
condition, also about 150 .30 cal. bullets. WANT 
.45 S. A. Colt in first class condition. Long 
barrel preferred. Trade .32 Iver Johnson 5-inch 
barrel, large grips for Lyman 33 or 34 sight, 
toscoe C. Bunting, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 495 





FOR SALE—Savage 99 gr. 300 cal. rifle, with 
Lyman No. 301% rear, King folding barrel sights, 
new and in gun crank condition in and out. New 
Heiser $6.00 3-inch cartridge belt, 3%4 box fac- 
tory big game cartridges, Western make, can- 
vas case. Outfit cost $68.00. Will ship either 
Cc. O. D. subject to examination or first money 
order for $48.00 takes outfit. A. A. Field, Box 
32, Wiscoy, N. Y. 489 





FOR SALE—Eastman No. 1, 24 x3%4 Kodak, 
$7.00. Black Beauty, size 3%4%x5™% for film 
or plates, cost $50.00, sell $20.00. Krag Carbine 
and 100 cartridges, $15.00. Savage .250 Lever 
Take Down Peep Sights, $25.00. tem. .25 cal. 
Automatic Peep sights, like new, $40.00. All 
above articles warranted O.K. Bud Dalrypmple, 
U. S. Hunter, Rock Springs, Wyo. 490 

aie “ 

FOR SALE—Stevens rifle, .32-40 S. 5S. 28- 
inch. half oct. barrel, ckecqed grip and fore- 
end, No. 4414, perfect, $45.00. One .25-20 S. S. 
reloading outfit, Winchester make, $3.00. One 
32-40 reloader, $1.00. Two .32-40 molds $1.00 
each. One Pope re and decapper, $3.00 One 
Pope lubricator, $2.00. Both .32-40 One box 
of 20 new ammunition .50-100-450 Win., $1.50: 
One box of 50 new .44 S. & W. R., U. M. C. 
blanks, only $1.00. Will send on approval. 
Ernest House, Hanover, Conn. 488 








FOR SALE—Conley (Sears Roebuck & Co.) 
eamera, lense by Wollensak Optical Co., 4x5, 
rapid orthographic—F 8. Bulb and finger re- 
lease, 1 to 100th second exposure, also time 
and bulb setting, Iris diagram, in fine shape ar d 
perfect working order. Cost new over $20.00, 
complete with good leather carrying case, fold 
ing tripod, ray filter, copying lense, 3 plate 
holders, 1 pack film holder and_ instructions, 
$6.75. Belding & Mull steel cleaning rod with 
tips for .25 cal., 36-inches long, swivel handle, 
new, type A solid rod, $1.50. One piece steel 
cleaning rod for .25 cal. or larger, 36 inches, 
made by Niedner and brand new, have too 
many rods, 75 cents. 28-inch No. 2 Stevens 
tapered octagon barrel, .22 Ex. Long C. F., 
for No. .44 Ideal action, rear pitted, bluing fine, 
tapped for scope, with fore-end, $1.50. 16 ga. 
N. R. Davis & Sons single shot, blueing worn, 
stock good, barrel somewhat pitted but good 
moderate choak, closes tight, $3.50. 
Lyman No. 7 Windgauge Target front sight, 
like brand new. $2.50. Lyman No. 18 Ivory 
Bead Windgauge front sight, fine shape, $1.75. 


shooter, 


Lyman Combination Rear Sight No. 2, with 
extra No. 1 stem, fine shape, $2.75. Above 


3 sights will fit No. 44% and No. 44 Stevens 
Ideal. 2 bullet’ sizing chambers for No. 3 
Ideal tool, one .257 inch, other .255 inch, perfect, 
75 cents each. Muzzle resizing die for No. 3 
Ideal tool, for .25-21 or .25-25, no rust, 30 cents. 
Asst. lot of 115 hard and soft point .25 cal. 
86 gr. jacketed bullets, some dented at point but 
all have true bases, 60 cents. Ideal Lubrica- 
tor No. 1, .25 cal. .257 inch diameter, like new, 
complete with 2 top punches, spitzer and blunt 
point, $5.50. .22 cal. .223 inch .die and inside 
punch for No. 1 Ideal Lubricator, like new, $1.00 
3 top punches for No.1 Ideal Lubricator, one 
each .257765 Bond, .250-3000 spitzer and .22636 
Ideal bullets, perfect, 50 cents each. Outdoor 
Life 1923 and 1924 tod and Gun in Canada 
1917, 1918, 1919, 1923 and 1924. Outer’s Re- 
creation 1918, 1919, 1920, 1922 and 1923. Outer's 
Book 1911, 1916 and 1917, all like new and 
clean, 70 cents per year for any of the above. 
Tools, ete., carriage paid, papers first 1000 miles. 
Send draft or money order. All letters answered, 
enclose stamp or card. More information given. 
Money back if not as stated Alfred Loetscher, 
Route No. 4, Sibley, lowa 492 
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a Sk — nO. new and used rifles 
and shotguns at bargain prices. B-K Gunner 
736 E. Park St., Sandusky, O. Sif 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Savage .300 1899 M., 
gun crank condition. Marble compass set inside 
of stock. Oil finished, pistol grip stock $45.00, 
or trade for a new _ str-gauged Springfield. 
W. J. Dietderich, North Muskegon, Michigan. 498 








Coat, never 
parts of six 





Black Bearskin 
Made of best 


SALE 


large size. 


FOR 
worn, 





prime Vermont skins Write for description 
and price WANTED—Colt Bisley Target 
Model revolver. Fred C. Smith, Middlebury, 
Vermont. 504 

FOR SALE—Colt S. A. .44-40 7% in., new 
condition, $20.00. Colt P. P. 32-4 inch., new 
condition, $17.50 Colt P. P. .38 Spec. 5 inch., 
perfect, $19.50 S. & W. .45 1917, nearly new, 
$1500 S. & W. .22-32 Patridge sights, new 
$22.00 First money orders Cc. T. Lavallee, 


Worcester, Mass 500 


28 Lancaster St., 





50 Colt Revolvers, cal. .38 spec. 
Spec. New and perfect $18.00. 
.38 Police Positive 6-inch, good 
fired. $15.00 Money back if 
Used guns. Automatics, Revol- 









vers, rifles, Ideal tools, Target Arms our spe 
cialty WANTED—U. 30-60 Sporter, must 
be perfect U. S. cal. .22 1922, must be perfect. 
Spotting Scope. B. & H. Gun Co., Box 257, 
Warren, O 501 





FOR SALE—Krag Carbines, 1 with new bar- 
rel $12.50; 1 very good but not perfect $10.00 
1 in good condition at $8.25; 1 in new condition 
except 25: Lyman Receiver 
Sights, 48K, for Krag $SC for Springfield, 
48W for the new Winchester model 54 bolt 
action, $9.50 postpaid, Dise. tap and drill in- 
cluded. Get my special price on Krag ammuni- 





barrel pitted. $5 











tion. Arthur E. Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak. 502 
FOR TRADE—Savage .250 Lever Action 
barrel soldered in solid receiver. Guaranteed 


very accurate. Condition of bore good. Blueing 
somewhat worn. Stock and forearm finely 
checked, with extra panels checked on sides of 
grip. Stock and forearm finely polished, and in 
A-1l condition Open sights WANTED 10 
gauge heavy double hammerless 32 inch barrels, 
full choke. Parker, Ithaca, L. C. Smith or Baker 
make only. R. F. Baker, Bryant, 





Wisconsin. 506 








FOR SALE—9 mm. Luger pistol 4 inch bar- 
rel, good condition, $15.00; 9 mm. Luger pistol 
cr} 


6 inch barrel, adjustable rear sight, new condi- 











tion inside and out, $25.00; .45 Colt automatie 
pistol Govt. model, commercial gun, fine condi- 
tion, special barrel and action, $ .22 Colt 
revolver 6-inch barrel, target si adjustable 
finely engraved, new $50.00: 45 Colt §S A 


revolver 4% inch barrel, silver plated, good 
condition, $15.00 W. L. Darling, 464 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston, Mass 503 

FOR SALE—New 25-35 Winchester 26 inch 
round barrel, half magazine, corrogated steel 
shotgun butt, 3 pound trigger pull, B. & M. solid 
steel rod, 30 handloaded cartridges, few 86 grain 
Western bullets, $32.50; 45-70 Winchester 1886 
26 inch Oct. Brl., full maga e, A-l condition, 
wide belt with 36 Remington 432 grain smoke- 
less cartridges, $25.00; 45-70 Winchester S. S. 
30 in oct. No. 3 barrel, 15 Remington 432 grain 
smokeless cartridges, fine condition, Winchester 
reloading tool, ideal de & re-capper, 70 mtys 
$10.00; Stevens 12 gauge S. S. 30 inch b rrel 
shotgun, fine shape, no stock, $3.00: Colt 
S. A. 5% inch barrel, fine shape inside, hol 
wear outside, selected cylinder with "six ac- 
curately bored chambers; cartridge belt and 
open Mexican holster, 145 new Remington car- 
tridges, 200 mtys, $19.00; leather carbine saddle 
holster and straps, $2.50. M. B. Marr, Durango 
Col ia 


















FOR.SALE—No trades. Savage 250 bolt rifle 
perfect in and out. Just returned from factory 
with new barrel, action smoothed. Lyman peep 
rear and gold bead front. Not a scratch on gun 
New leather bound canvas case goes with it. 
Also following tools and components for above. 
Modern Bond tool, complete, caliber 250. Modern 
Bond double cav. mold for 93 grain spitzer 
250 Savage. Ideal 87 grain spitzer gas checx 
mold for 250. 2000 gas check cups for above 
£000 primers Remington No. 8 copper for above. 
80 primer Western shells for 250. All above 
guaranteed perfect and will sell all complete 
for $65.00. Will not divide otherwis "Also 
following: Ballard rifle with Winchester barrel 
rebored by Petersen for 32-40 No. 4 barrel set 
triggers. Palm rest scope blocks reloading tools 
all in first class condition, $55.00 or would con- 
sider part trade for S.& W. 38 Special six inch 
in perfect condition. Stevens Schuetzen with 
No. 3 barrel for 22 short and No. 3 barrel for 
32-40 set triggers, $25.00; B.S. A air rifle pee 
sights scope blocks, perfect, $20.00. Winche ner 
3B scope No. 1 mounts, $12 00; Stevens 4X with 
mts., good, $10.00. One set Winchester mounts 


No. 2 brand new, $5.00; Draft or P. O. order 

only. L. H. Wohlenberg, c-o. Iowa State Savings 

Bank, Lyons, Ia —_ 508 
Jv 
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FOR SALE—S. & W. 38 Special six inch Mil. _WANTED — Binoculars, Hensoldt Marine FOR SALE—.300 Savage, Model 1899, lever 
Sqr. butt Patridge fixed sights, used but little, Dialyt 8x50 or Ideal Dialyt 6x36 or Zeiss action rifle, fired 32 times. Guaranteed good as 
perfect inside and out, $26.00; also 450 car- Binoctar 7x50. State condition and lowest new inside and out. Price $40.00. F. J. Joubert, 
tridges 38 special, S. & W., $11.50. Money order price. W. C. Davidson, P. O. Box 235, North Camptonville, Calif. 512 
R. L. Cushman, 3 Mt. Vernon St., Reading, Canton, O. 514 : us 
Mass. 50 — - 

—— . ye : ra FOR SALE—1 Ideal reloader No. 10 special 
. = FOR SALE—Back files ““American Machinist for .30-'06 double adjustable chamber, wih head 


~ . > ——— ae 1877-1912 Ine.; Conn C Melody Saxophone silver . g ‘ : 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—Savage sporter .22, : ‘ : ; : for sharp and blunt bullets, muzzle resizer, de 
$14.00: Colts New Service .45, 5% inch, $18.00; —. — outfit, ae $80.00. C.O.D. & recapper, $6.00. W. E. Baxter, Topsfield, 
will take Remington 12C Lyman sights or high Ce —— - Church, Norwalk, Mass. 51 
power rifle wanted 6x Zeiss or Groerz glass, ssi 431 

















Stevens offhand 22 6 inch and Ideal tool 32-20. . e a f : % 

T. J. Cooper, Spruce Hill. Pa. 519 FOR SALE—Luger pistol, pre-war carbine TRADE—Krag rifle, web sling, cartridge belt 

ei = ie action fitted with a 6-inch 9 mm. Navy barrel yea and 1 for double barrel 

a . ‘ ‘ Ba areaine all abso- @nd receiver, functions and shoots perfectly, 29-88. shotgun. Would like same by October 

FOR a a ig te —— page t new condition, $30.00. Fine Krag rifle, 24 in. 25. Rifle is in| good shape. Clair Godfrey, 

ae iene, oe hoe barrel couldn't tell it barrel fitted with Lyman 48 receiver sight and 147 Clinton St., Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 499 
com a er ane “328.50 delivered. Marlin No Springfield front sight block with | gold bead, 

39, fired less than 200 times with Lyman No.  {inye., Saker dee acaue Gel aca FOR SALE—Winchester 44-40, % p.g. stock, 

: ater meost canvas case and arge r ‘ .A. cases reloads saaiceiiiiats seeing ie ae Pains 
1A peep sight, waeee f canvas case ant various kinds for sale cheap. H. Norman full magazine. practically new, very good, 
marbles jointed rod, $24.00 delivered. Stevens Snively, Rawlins, Wvo 447 $22.50. TRADE—25-power telescope, >xcellent, 


for .45 S. A. Colt in same condition. Walton 
Meador, 1102 Augusta St., Bluefield, W. Va. 5156 








offhand pistol, 8 inch barrel, flat bar with notch. o _ 
ar si an é smoothed trigger pull, $8.00 = ae 
a See ee nee Se ost naieny “ieee SPORTING STOCKS FOR THE SPRING- 
















sliverec .. Spencer, 601 tailway r ea at 2 
aaa mE, 7 gone a Mo. ws " 518 FIELD. We have some fine ones for hurry up ba ee et Are is 
orders during the hunting season. Of figured TRADE—S. & W. .45 D. A. Model 1917 com- 
: igi: ——sisiblack walnut, standard dimensions. For Spring- mercial. new. for Colt’s Officers Model, 7% inch 
FOR SALE—National Match Springfield, bar- ield with rear sight base removed price is from in new condition; also trade Colt’s army special 
rel perfect, beautiful stock, blued finish, prewar $30.00 to $35.00. Can ship by return mail or .88 caliber 5 inch new for new Service .38-40, 
make, built for 1915 matches, $32.50; Savage express. A brand new S. & W. target pistol 7% inch in fine condition or will sell for $25. 
M-99 prewar 26 inch barrel, octagon, solid frame, l(-inch barrel, latest model, .22 ecal., $22.00. WANTED-—lIvory grips for Colt single action. 
caliber 30-30, $25.00 complete with Lyman Also a .32-20 Colts, new barrel, 6-in., $22.00. J. R. Lenny, 28i1 W. Oxford St., Philadelphia, 
sights; .45 automatic M-11 prewar low serial A very accurate gun. A Winchester 95 Model Pa. 515 
number, excellent condition, wide sights of "pth cal., 22 in. barrel, Sheard gold front, 5 Pe ee ee Ae IS 
Patridge pattern, checked trigger, very smooth 4yman peep rear, with sling. This gun is perfect , _ — a ee nee rns 
light pull.’ price 322.00. Transportation charges inside, bluing slightly worn on fe Ram price _FOR SALE—Savage -303, takedown, Lenan 
refunded if not satisfactory. No trades or C.O.D. $35.00. R. D. Tait, Dunsmuir, Calif. 424 sights, fine. $o1.o0, Remington military fille, 
shipments. T. C. Barrier, Box 52, Statesville, es am E ——_ See ee 11 mm. with extra. shotgun barrel, $12.00; 
N. C 510 ccviee. at * ‘ . ae er Howard single shot rifle, uses o44 Henry. _Rare 
ms FOR SALE—Schofield Model .45 cal. Smith and fine $15.00 or trade. Winchester-Winder 
- : a & Wesson Revolver, in factory new condition, .22 L. R. Musket Lyman sights. Fine, $20.00; 





SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF, THE $230.00. Smith & Wesson _.38-44 Single Action Flintlock Kentucky rifle, good. Flintlock 
GUNMAN, N Woodstock, N. H. This is our Target Revolver, $27.50. S.& W. Mod. 1917 cal. double barrel shotgun. A nice one. Kentucky 
54th year, and best I have never shipped a 45 <Auto., fine, $20.00. Colt 45 Government percussion rifles at $10.00 up. Describe your 
gun I did not personally back EXCEPT NEW, Model Automatic, $15.00. Smith & Wesson _.35 wants. No lists. Sharps .50 caliber carbine, 
DIRECT to your order. I never carry because cal. Automatic Pistol, blued finish, $17.00. Iver good, $10.00; Springfield .45 carbine, fine $7.50; 
they are cheap but only because they are Johnson .32 cal. Bicycle Model Hammerless Re-  Sharps-Borchardt action, Winchester .32-40 bar- 
RIGHT. One charge. One price to ALL. If volver 2 in. barrel nickeled finish, $5.00. Colt rel, Schuetzen stock, $20.00; Ballard .38-55 
you have not shipped your stamp, if you are not New Service .44-40, 7% -in. barrel, blued finish, Schuetzen, double set triggers $25.00 and tools; 
fighting fanatics, if we have to smuggle our $22.50. Colt Police Pos. .22 cal. target revolver, Ballard 32-40 sporting, single trigger $18.00; 
gun’s as you do a drink THEN SHIFF’S NEW $22.50. Winchester Mod. 1873 (King’s Improve- Hopburn-Remington 40-70 and 50 factory car- 
YEAR'S MESSAGE to YOU is that it serves Ment Pat.) cal. .38 W.C.F. 26 in. octagon  tridges, fine $25.00; Colt 56 caliber revolving 








YOU WELL AND RIGHT. Q barrel, full magazine case hardened frame. carbine, fine; Colt 36 caliber revolving, sporting 
oe Checkered forearm and grip curly grain walnut rifle, about new; Colt revolving shotgun, about 
_ stock. Barrel and outside finish perfect, $30.00. new; Stevens 25-21, 25-20, 22 L. R. $18.00 for 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One Remington .35 Marlin-Ballard single shot rifle cal. .38 rim any one; S. & W. target pistol, 10 inch .22 L. R., 
Auto. Rifle. Specially made. Lyman and leaf fire 26 in. heavy octagon barrel, $10.00. Swiss fine ; $22.00; Colt, Dragoon, percussion revolver ; 
sights. Beautiful special Circassian walnut Vetterli .41 cal. rim fire repeating rifle. In fine Maynard carbine, unused, $5.00; 45 pound bew, 


stock. A beauty. Cost me $100.00. Will take condition, $7.50. Winchester Mod. 1892 cal. by Muir of Edinburgh, $20.00; Colt 44 New Ser- 
$75.00. One 1895 Winchester, .30-'06, take down, .44-40 Express Messengers Rifle 16 in. octagon vice, uses Russian or Special fine, $25.00; 
rifle butt, spec. hunting sights. Spec. walnut barrel, full magazine, $22.50. Savage Lever temington 44 percussion revolver and mold. 
selected stock. Worth $80.00, take $60.00. One Action cal. 303 20 in. barrel Lyman No. A-1 $10.00; Colt 31 caliber percussion revolver, no 
pre-war Mauser, 8 mm., dandy little gun, cost Receiver Peep Sight, $30.00. Mauser Pre-war mold, $8.00; Ithaca 16 gauge, 2-E grade ejector, 


$75.00, take $45.00. Please do not compare with 8 mm. sporting rifle checkered forearm and fine, $55.00; L. C. Smith 12 gauge, O grade 
post war junk. None of above rifles fired over pistol grip set triggers. Has been shot l2ss than ejectors, fine, $55.00; Colt 12 gauge hammerless, 
10 times. All have killed large game. All in 20 times, $55.00. Savage .250-3000 bolt action good, $50.00; Fox Sterlingworth 12 gauge, good, 








gun crank condition. Will send any or all on rifle. Factory new, $40.00. .30 caliber New- $27.50; I have powder horns, powder flasks 
approval upon reference or $10.00. Also have a ton ctg Takedown model. Checkered fore- molds of any size, brass or German silver fit- 
lot of old pistols, carbines, guns and_ swords arm and pistol grip set triggers, new condition, tings for muzzle loading rifles. Rifle, or 44 per- 
for sale or trade. I want special made Hoffman £50.00 Winchester bullet mold .44-40, $1.50. cussion revolver molds are $1.65 prepaid; I want 
or Griffin & Howe .30-’06 carbine and holster, Ideal bullet mold No. 450225, $1.75. 3ullet Ideal or Winchester molds and tools to recut 
Webley air pistol, engraved Colt Frontier Ivory moid for .40-70 Winchester, $1.75. Ideal bullet and resell. Single or in quantities. Write me. 
handles .45 cal., Reising .22 automatic, Ken- mold .45 Government 500 gr., $1.50. Collections If you want a REAL reloading tool, at a reason- 
tucky rifles, percussion or flintlock, large flint- of 100 eartridges dating from Civil War to able price, send 10 cents for descriptive circular 
lock pistols. Dr. R. A. Brown, No. 7 South World War, $7.50. W. S. Lutz, 8 So. 18th St., I am getting one out. P. O. Johnson, 5904 Har- 
Howard St., Akron, O. 425 Philadelphia, Pa 471 vard St., Pittsburgh, Pa. : 505 








SUBSCRIPTION TO 
The American Rifleman 


Enclosed, find $ .for my subscription to “The American Rifleman,” beginning with 


the issue. 


Name Address 


City State 


Subscription $2.00 per year to individual members of the NRA; or its affiliated clubs: 
$3.00 per year to others. 
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Five Q’s — and One A 


Q: Why did 49 per cent of all prize-winners in the 
small bore rifle matches at Camp Perry shoot US .22 


NORRIE PRE De pe. 


N. R. A’s? 

Q: Why did 58 per cent of all prize-winners in the 

: Metropolitan Rifle League Championship shoot US .22 
' . N. R. A’s? 


Q: Why did T. J. Imler, who broke the record for 
the Individual Small Bore Championship at Camp 
Perry, shoot US .22 N. R. A’s? 


Q: Why did the winners of the Olympic and In- 
ternational small bore matches in France last year shoot 


US .22 N. R. A’s? 
Q: Why are US .22 N. R. A’s the choice of cham- 





pions? 
A: Because “‘posstbles’’ are ‘‘probables 
with these ultra-accurate .2?’s 

f UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
: 

©} ~ : ae 
| 50 Yards 100 Yards 200 Yards 

Record-breaking targets made by T. J. Imler in the National Individual Championship Match at Camp Perry 
' a 





The Sacrifice 
A long line of covered wagons winding up the 
dusty road; the crack of whips and the shrill 
cries of the teamsters, with here and there, on 
the flank of the column, a trooper drooping over 
his tired horse — part of the force guarding the 


Supply Train of the Union Army as it passed 
through Fairfield, Pa., in ’61. 


Suddenly, far down the road, shots and the 
galloping in of patrols and a riderless horse. 
The confederate cavalry was about to attack 
—two full brigades. 


There was only one regiment with the train, 
the 6th Cavalry. These men galloped bravely 
to the fight, pistols and sabres drawn, one regi- 
ment against two brigades. A desperate struggle 
followed and the 6th fought so long and so 
well that the wagon train was saved — but at 
terrible cost. The regiment was literally cut 
to pieces. 


E. Il. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO,, Inc 


Wilmington, Delaware 


QU PONT 


Du Pont Powder 
has been insepa- 
rably connected 
with the combat 
history of every 
organization in the 
Service. In 1802, 
practically all du 
Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced 
for industrial uses. 





